By JOYNITA SUR 
Staff Writer 

Popular non-fiction writer 
Malcolm Gladwell spoke to the 
Hopkins commumnity at Shriver 
Hall last Tuesday about the cur- 
rent recession. 

Gladwell’s explanation of the 
financial crisis focused primarily 
on a failure of experts. 

“So overcome was I by the se- 
riousness of this stage, that I de- 
cided to choose a serious topic,” 
Gladwell said. 

“A few weeks ago a friend of 
mine that works at Wall Street 


told me: ‘They’re back.’ 


back’?’ I asked. 


“The bankers, she 
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The Career Fair held last Thursday featured many engineering and finance firms. 


Career fair offers narrow 
job options for students: 


By SARAH TAN humanities majors,” Presnell 
News & Features Editor said. 

He admitted that part of 

The Hopkins Career Center the reason for the heavy em- 


phasis on engineering and 
federal jobs may have been 
because of the fall timing 
of the fair. He said that the 
Center will be hosting many 
other events later in the year, 
including another fair in the 
spring, and intersession trips 
for people with specific in- 
terests in more humanities- 
based careers, such as media 
and marketing. 

“1 think that in general dif- 
ferent industries recruit at dif- 
ferent times of the year. A lot 
of fall recruiting tends to be 
engineering, consulting and 


held a student employment fair 
last Thursday which hosted 
117 different employers. 

Some students found the 
distribution of employers to 
be unbalanced, with more em- 
ployers and companies seek- 
ing people with engineering 
or math backgrounds, rather 
than people whose majors are 
in the liberal arts or humani- 
ties realm. 

Of the 117, 27 employers list- 
ed themselves in the Engineer- 
ing or Computer software/con- 
sulting industry, and 55 listed 
themselves in the Federal or 


Government industries. finance as well as government 
Mark Presnell, the director kinds of things, and I think 
of the Career Center and orga- you saw those represented at 


the career fairs,” Presnell said. 

In addition, Presnell said 
that there are many compa- 
nies that don’t come to cam- 
pus to recruit at all. Those, he 


nizer of the career fair felt that 
many of the employers there 
were not Jl looking 
for ific majors, they were 
Brahe for students who had 


an interest in a career with said, are more of the types of 

their company. ~ companies that students will 
“Essentially employers seek get a chance to network with 

candidates who are interested through the Career Center's 

in what they do regardless of intersession trips. 

their major, so in essence many Senior Faraz Khalik, an 

employers here are seeking See CAREER FAIR, pact A7 


Gladwell chose to discuss the recent financial crisis in his speech to Hopkins students as the secpmd 2009 MSE speaker. 


Malcolm Gladwell speaks at Hopkins 


“What do you mean ‘they’re 


said,. 
‘They’re just the way they were 
two years ago; they seemed to 
have come out of this unscathed.’ 
“At that point it occurred to 
me that we bungled this whole 
financial crisis, we failed to use 
this opportunity to extract the 
proper lessons,” Gladwell said. 
President Ron Daniels first 
introduced Gladwell, the “Aha! 
author,” with an anecdote about 
Gladwell’s inspiration for his sec- 
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ond book, Blink. 

Mistaken for a rapist in the 
same vicinity, Gladwell was ap- 
prehended by New York City 
policemen, but, instead of getting 
angry, Gladwell wrote a book. 

“When Malcolm talks, people 
listen,” Daniels said. 

Daniels then joked about their 
common motherland, Canada. 

“{H]e tells me he’s going long 
on the Canadian dollar and he’s 
making a lot of investments in 
Canada,” Daniels said, referring 
to Gladwell, but then shifting to 

SeE GLADWELL, pace A4 


EBDI makes progress, stirs controversy 


By PETER SICHER 
News & Features Editor 


The East Baltimore Develop- 
ment Initiative, (EBDI) has made 
significant progress, but it has 
also generated some resentment 
in the community it is redevelop- 
ing. 
Hopkins is a major partner of 
EBDI. President Ronald Daniels 
and Sally MacConnell, Vice Presi- 
dent for Facilities at JHMI both 
serve on the EBDI Board of Direc- 
tors. 

EBDI was created in 2002 to 
oversee the revitalization of 88 
acres in the vicinity of the Hop- 
kins Medical Institute, located in 
the neighborhood known as Mid- 
dle East Baltimore. 

A major aspect of the project 
is a new Science and Technol- 
ogy Park adjacent to the Hopkins 
medical campus. This is not yet 
complete. 

Sheila Young, Vice President 
for Development and Commu- 
nications at EBDI, wrote in an 
email to the News-Letter that the 
project’s goal has “always been 
to create a thriving mixed-in- 
come community for families, 
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businesses, and public institu- 
tions.” 


ect is set to be completed in 2017. 


residents seem to resent EBDI. 


WHERE DiD THESE 
TUSKS COME FROM 2 


¢ A writer’s frustration with the 
Democratic party, Page All. 


* Are you ready to rock? How one student is 
bringing heavy metal to Hopkins, Page Aé. 


Record turnout seen in 
SGA freshmen elections 


Wyatt Larkin wins close race for class presidency 


By DIANA BAIK 
Staff Writer 


with much peer-to-peer con- 
tact.” 

New senator Henry called it 
“an excellent experience to get 
to know a good portion of the 
freshman class.” 

Larkin emphasized class 
input. 

He said that he hopes to, 
“establish a solid Class of 2013 
community, where we have a 
sense of investment in the Uni- 
versity and each other. We live 
together, study together, have 
fun together, not just graduate 
on the same day.” 

The new senators generally 
expressed enthusiasm for the 
upcoming year. 

Song hopes to focus on stu- 
dent life, while Trenton con- 
veyed his excitement, saying, 
“It’s going to be a new experi- 
ence for me.” 

Half of the senatorial can- 
didates were female. However, 
of the seven women who ran, 
only one won a seat on the 
council. 

“Tt was an honor to be elect- 
ed and represent the female 
freshman population. I look 
forward to working hard and 
being part of a dedicated coun- 
cil” Larsen, who received the 
second-most votes, said. 

With 943 votes cast, more 
freshman voted this year than 
in any previous election. 

“1 think the combination of 
[Facebook] use, which wasn't 

See SGA, PAGE A7 


The newly-elected fresh- 
man class president and sena- 
tors were sworn in at the Stu- 
dent Government Association 
(SGA) meeting in Mason Hall's 
Alumni Boardroom on Tues- 
day. 

The election was marked by 
overwhelming participation 
from the class of 2013, with a 70 
percent voter turnout, unprec- 
edented in Hopkins history. 

Wyatt Larkin won the close 
race for freshman class presi- 
dent by 15 votes, beating out 
five other candidates. 

The senatorial election had 
14 candidates, with the top six 
vote-getters gaining positions. 

The new class of 2013 sena- 
tors are, in order of most 
votes: Moses Song, Alexandra 
Larsen, Nick Trenton, Archie 
Henry, Michael Wu and Nicky 
DePaul. 

The elections ran smoothly, 
excepting minor controversy 
concerning a candidate’s cam- 
paigning practices. 

“It was a great [election]. 
There were a lot of people run- 
ning, which was fantastic,” 
SGA President Marc Perkins 
said. 

Larkin, who has past expe- 
rience in student government, 
called this campaign his fa- 
vorite, stating that it was “very 
much a personal campaign, 
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Part of the EBD! development project works to rebuild old houses in East Baltimore. 
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COURTESY OF WWWISLANDCRISIS.NET 
Hopkins researcher Carol Greider was award- 
ed the Nobel Prize this past Monday. 


Hopkins 
researcher 


awarded 
Nobel Prize 


By TIFFANY NG 


Science and Technology Editor 


Carol Grieder, a professor and the 
director of the Department of Mo- 
lecular Biology and Genetics at Hop- 
kins, was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Physiology or Medicine on Monday. 
She shares the prize with her for- 
mer mentor, Elizabeth Blackburn, 
of the University of California, San 
Francisco, and Jack Szostak of Har- 
vard Medical School. 

The Nobel Prize committee chose 
these three scientists for their dis- 
covery of telomerase and telomeres, 
molecules that protect genes near the 
ends of chromosomes from eventual 
deletion as a result of repeated cell 
replication. 

The discovery for which Greider 
earned this award was made on 
Christmas in 1984. Then a graduate 
student in Blackburn’s lab at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Grie- 
der was only 23 years old when she 
detected an enzyme in a cell extract, 
naming it telomerase. 

Together, Greider, Blackburn 
and Szostak solved a major prob- 
lem that had been puzzling biolo- 
gists since the 1950s, when the mo- 
lecular mechanisms behind DNA 
replication were discovered. 

“There is an ‘end replication 
problem’ inherent in the struc- 
ture of the DNA molecule and the 
mechanism used by cells to create 
duplicates,” said Forrest Spencer, 
professor of the McKusick- Na- 
thans Institute of Genetic Medicine 
at Hopkins. 

When DNA undergoes replica- 
tion, the double-stranded helix “un- 
zips’ down the middle, creating 
two single, unpaired strands. These 
strands act as templates onto which 
new DNA bases are added, creating 


or not the project has ultimately 
helped or hurt the community, 
According to Young, the proj- 


However, some East Baltimore 


While he wouldn’t say whether See EBDI, Pace A7 
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Donald Gresham, President of the 
Save Middle East Action Commit- 
tee(SMEAC), did say that “Ifthey’d 
engaged . . . with the community 


two identical sets of DNA. 

The molecules that add these new 
bases, known as DNA polymerase 
enzymes, can only travel in one direc- 
tionalongthetemplate DNA, basedon 
the strand’s orientation. But since the 
two template strands always run in 

See MEDICINE, pace BY 
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Israeli ambassador Michael 
Oren kicked off the 2009-2010 
Foreign Affairs Symposium 
(FAS) with a talk on the current 
status of US-Israeli relations on 
Wednesday. 

The event was co-sponsored 
by Coalition of Hopkins Activists 
for Israel (CHAI). 

“Tt is not unusual to have dis- 
agreements in alliances,” Oren 
said. 

“The strength of an alliance is 
measured by how two allied gov- 
ernments can discuss an issue 
they disagree upon.” 

Born in northern New Jersey, 
Oren knew from an early age that 
he wanted to live in Israel. 

“When I was young, I joined 
the Zionist youth movement. 
When I was 15, I went to a Zionist 
youth convention in Washington, 
D.C. The highlight of that conven- 
tion was Saturday night, when the 
Israeli ambassador came to speak. 
When he entered the auditorium, 
everyone stood up on their chairs 
and clapped until their hands fell 
off.” 

A graduate of Princeton and 
Columbia Universities, Oren 
studied Middle Eastern history, 
focusing specifically on U.S. for- 
eign relations in the region. 

Prior to his appointment as 
ambassador, he worked exten- 
sively in the Israeli Army, de- 
fense ministry and government. 
In 2009, he was appointed Israeli 
ambassador to the U.S. by Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netan- 
yahu. 

“When I met Netanyahu, he told 
me I was going to have a tough job 
ahead of me,” said Oren. “When I 
met the Defense Secretary, he told 
me I was going to have a tough job 
ahead of me. When I went to the 
basement of the foreign ministry 
building, the guy giving me my 
cell phone said ‘Oy, you are going 
to have a tough job ahead of you.” 

His talk focused on three is- 
sues currently dominating Israe- 


li-U.S. relations: the creation of 
a Palestinian state, Israeli settle- 
ments in the West Bank and ne- 
gotiations with Iran. 

Oren emphasized _ Israel's 
commitment to the creation of a 
peaceful Palestinian state as long 
as the state was demilitarized 
and was prohibited from making 
alliances with enemies of Israel. 

Oren also experienced first- 
hand the effects of Israeli-Pales- 
tinian violence. His sister-in-law 
was killed by a Palestinian sui- 
cide bomber and his daughter 
was forced to flee for her life from 
rocket fire during the Gaza offen- 
sive of Dec. 2008. 

“This is an acutely personal 
issue for the Israeli people,” he 
said. 

Oren said that any peace 
agreement would be based upon 
mutual recognition between the 
two groups of people. 

“Both [Israelis and Palestin- 
ians] can share the same house,” 
Oren said. “The only basis for 
peace is mutual respect and rec- 
ognition.” 

Under the current agreement 
between the Netanyahu and 
Obama administrations, there 
will be a temporary freeze on set- 
tlements in the West Bank in or- 
der to encourage the Palestinians 
to return to the negotiation table. 

However, Oren said that the 
option for future settlement ex- 
pansion is still open. He was 
adamant in preserving the Israeli 
right to expand the settlements. 

“These are our tribal lands. It 
is very difficult to tell the Jewish 
people not to live on their tribal 
lands. Settlement freeze is un- 
realistic. Israelis need the abil- 
ity to expand their homes, like 
build a patio or add an expansion 
on their homes when a child is 
born,” he said. 

Oren also touched on the issue 
of Iran and the current [ranian- 
U.S. negotiations. 

“Israel views Iran as an exis- 
tential threat,” Oren said. 

While Oren supported the 
current negotiations, he empha- 
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Israeli Ambassador Michael Oren discussed relations between the U.S. and Israel. 
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Hopkins hosts Israeli Ambassador 


sized that no options have been | 


removed from the table. 


“The clock is ticking and it is | | 


based on the progress of the ura- 


nium enriching centrifuges,” he | 


said. 

During the ensuing ques- 
tion and answer session, when 
pressed by a member of the au- 
dience on the issue of Palestinian 
rights in the West Bank, Oren de- 
fended Israeli policies. 

“I don't think living in the 
West Bank is a picnic. The security 


measures in the West Bank have | 
made Palestinian life uncomfort- | 
able. However, the way I see it, we | 
didn’t put up road blocks, the Pal- | 


estinians did.” 

Oren was also critical of the 
Goldstone Report, recently re- 
leased by the U.N. Human Rights 
Commission |UNHRC], which 
condemns Israeli actions during 
the Gaza offensive but is viewed 
by some countries, including the 
U.S., as biased against Israel. 

Oren said that the UNHRC 
focused disproportionately on 
Israeli-Palestinian conflicts, in 
comparison to other groups. 

“(UNHRC] is a nice name fora 
nefarious organization,” he said. 

He also said that the Israeli 


Army had conducted its own in- | 


vestigation into alleged human 
rights abuses during the Gaza 
offensive and had reported most 
of the findings in the Goldstone 
report to be false. 

“We, as a democracy, have the 
ability to investigate ourselves,” 
he said. 

Despite the issues dividing 
Israelis and Americans, Oren 
emphasized that while at times 
Israeli-U.S. relations appear 
strained, the relations between 
the two countries are healthy. 

“U.S.-Israeli relations are 
strong, robust, vibrant and var- 
iegated.” 


Among the faculty members, | 


administrators and _ students 
who packed Mason Auditorium 
to overflowing, most reactions 
toward the ambassador’s speech 
was positive. 

Several students in attendance 
of the event were impressed. 

“T agree with him on the 
most part,” Peabody student Ben 
Greenfield said. 

“T found it interesting how 
he spoke in neocon, right wing 
tropes but, because he was so ex- 
perienced, he was able to impress 
his views on others.” 

“It is great that Netanyahu has 
chosen a scholar and a speaker 
rather than a career politician for 
this position.” 

“He gave an articulate sum- 
mation of his party’s stances and 
views,” senior Hannah Siegel- 
berg said. 

However, some students were 
less enthusiastic. 

“He seemed to oversimplify 
pressing issues. He made it seem 
that the issues were already re- 
solved or will be resolved soon,” 
senior Jake Meth said. 

“Many of the things he said, I 
felt, I could have read in a news- 


paper.” 
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Vice Provost for Research Scott Zeger is in charge of the PURA grant, which experienced cuts this year because of the recession. 


By ADAM ZELDIN 
Staff Writer 


Funding for research and 
programs available to under- 
graduate students has remained 
largely intact despite the current 
economic recession. 

The Alumni Association’s 
Student Grant Program and the 
Woodrow Wilson Undergradu- 
ate Research Fellowship have 
incurred no change in opera- 
tion. However, the Provost’s Un- 
dergraduate Research Awards 
(PURA), have seen a 38 percent 
decline from 2008 to 2009 in the 
amount of funding it is able to 
provide for students. 

The availability of undergrad- 
uate research is an important 
part of Hopkins’s image. “The 
number of research opportuni- 
ties that are available to under- 
grads at Hopkins encouraged 
me to come [to this schooll],” said 
sophomore Miles Wimbrow, an 
Earth and Planetary Sciences 
major. 

Sophomore BME Alex Prenta- 
kis agreed, saying that the PURA 
program was a great way to geta 
start in research. 

“T want to be a professor 
someday and research is going to 
be my life. 1am anxious to delve 
into the mysteries that limit our 
knowledge. The PURA program 
is a great initiative to allow mo- 
tivated students to do a project 
on their own terms,” Prentakis 
said. 

There were only 43 PURA 
grants awarded in 2009, four 
fewer than last year. In addi- 
tion, the average grant amount 
awarded in 2009 was 32 percent 
less than the average 2008 grant. 
The source of the funding for 
the PURA grants is the Hodson 
Trust, which was formerly paid 
to Hopkins as an annual divi- 
dend. However, about 18 months 
ago, the trust shifted their strat- 
egy, making a large gift to en- 
dow a fund here at Hopkins. In 
the long term, Vice Provost for 
Research Scott L. Zeger sees this 
as beneficial — however, as a re- 
sult of the economic downturn, 
the fund collected poor interest 


last year, thus limiting PURA‘s 
funding. 

“The decrease in funding] is 
unfortunate. I feel like it gives 
students less opportunities to get 
out and do research. It’s harder to 
get a hands-on experience with- 
out that money,” Alan Lam, a 
senior who conducts research at 
JHMI said. 

“I'd love to see as much money 
as possible dedicated to under- 
grad research,” Prentakis said. 

Despite smaller funds, Zeger 
does not see a decline in the qual- 
ity of research. “The quality of re- 
search is determined by the tal- 
ent and efforts of the students,” 
he said. “Quality has never been 
better.” 

Zeger is also looking to ex- 
pand the program. “PURA is a 
key way in which Johns Hopkins 
faculty and students learn from 
one another about how to frame 
questions precisely and reason 
critically, key elements of suc- 
cessful research. The Office of 
the Provost is working to build 
the PURA.program to expose as 
many undergraduates as possible 
to it in the coming years,” Zeger 
said. 

Sophomore Bernardo Guz- 
man, a Chemical and Biomolecu- 
lar Engineering major, thought 
that the opportunities that PURA 
gives allows for students to learn 
directly from professors. 

“Getting the PURA program 
back on track would help gener- 
ate more opportunities to do re- 
search. I want to learn one-on-one 
with a professor in something I’m 
interested in,” Guzman said. 

For 2009, the PURA program 
will provide up to $2,500 to un- 
dergraduates to perform research. 
Separate awards are given for 
a summer and a fall session. In 
2008 however, the program pro- 
vided up to $3,000. In both years, 

up to $2,000 of the award could 
be used as a stipend to provide 
for living expenses and a salary. 

Hopkins is not the only school 
to experience cuts in some of 
their grants. Ann Gantner, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant in the Cor- 
nell University College of Agri- 
culture and Life Sciences Office 


PURA grants cut due to recession 


of Academic Programs said their 
undergraduate research grant 
program was entirely cut as a 
result of the economic situation. 
Previously, 50-100 grants of $350 
were given each year to under- 
graduate students. Other colleges 
and universities did not respond 
to requests for comment. 

The Woodrow Wilson Under- 
graduate Research Fellowship, 
which provides $10,000 fellow- 
ships to 15 incoming freshmen 
and $7,500 fellowships to 5 re- 
turning sophomores in each 
class, is highly sought after. 

Undergraduates who have 
received the award choose a 
faculty mentor during their first 
two years at Hopkins, and then 
use their grant money to con- 
duct research in a field of their 
choice. Several hundred appli- 
cations are received from high 
school seniors each year, and 
Fellowship 

Coordinator Ami Cox said 
that they will not be decreasing 
the amount of grant money. 

The Wilson Fellowship is fund- 
ed by the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences (KSAS) and private 
donors. KSAS Dean Adam Falk re- 
mains committed to the program 
even in the difficult economic 
situation. Although he is stepping 
down from his position, Cox said 
that she “has his assurances that 
the program is 100 percent fine.” 

The Alumni _ Association’s 
Student Grant Program pro- 
vides up to $1,500 grants to stu- 
dent programs on campus. “[The 
program] is funded by Alumni 
Association annual dues,” said 
Executive Director of Alumni Re- 
lations Sandra Gray, who gradu- 
ated from KSAS in ‘76. Last year 
the association awarded 70 grants 
totaling $74,000, and the budget 
still exists for the student grant 

funding for this year. 

The Student Grant Program 
funds volunteer efforts such as 
the Baltimore Healthfest ‘09, the 
Waverly Community Children’s 
Carnival and the Remington 
Outreach Project. The Program 
also funds student events such 
as the MSE Symposium and the 
Foreign Affairs Symposium. 


Arab-Israeli advisor visits Hillel 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


__ CORRECTIONS | 


In the Sept. 24 issue, on age A3 the article “Faces on campus: Cuong | 
Nguyen, philosophy major and Buddhist monk” misquoted Cuong ; 
Nguyen as saying “Asian philosophy” when he said, “Eastern philoso- 
phy,” misidentified the Youth Communist League of Nepal as the East 
Communist League, misquoted “projecting sensitivities” instead of 
“projecting subjectivities” and misquoted Nguyen as saying he planned 


cation and marry. 

He stated that Isra- 
el’s interaction with its 
neighbors is based on 
the need for security. 

“\srael is trying to do 
what it can to defend 
itself from any threat, 
within the limits of de- 


For Ishmael Khaldi, his story 
is the story of Israel. 

On Tuesday night the Smokler 
Center for Jewish Life hosted 
Khaldi, an Israeli-Arab who 
serves as an advisor to Avigdor 


to return to Nepal. 


Lieberman. mocracy,” he said. : ; : rape, soe ee ree : items 
Lieberman is the Deputy He identified Iran In ps re Baba Ke Page AS, in the article “Tell g Stories with Prof 
Prime Minister of Israel and the sor Glenn Diake, Von. = 


as the biggest single 
threat to Israeli secu- 
rity, but also touched 
on the challenges pre- 
sented by dealing with 
Palestinians. The main 
issue there, he argued, 
was that the Palestin- 
ians have yet to choose 
one leader to represent 


Barthelme’s name was misspelled. _ 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He is Pa 
widely known for his tenuous re- 
lationship with Arab-Israelis, in 
part due to his proposed loyalty 
oath, which angered many of the 
Arabs in the country. 

As an Arab in Israel, Khaldi 
acknowledged that it is not a 
perfect country, but argued that 


In the Sept. 24 issue, on page B2, Alex Still was 
_ ticle “Viva Italai Car Show roars into town. 


_ Also in the same issue on page B9, Husain Danis 
not credited for science briefs. — | 


‘In the Oct. 1 issue on Page B9, in 


7 Bs aaa * ie. % ” 
it also should not be viewed asa__ them all. oon. algae biofuels,” Ale 
“racist state” the way itis some- = AsanArabandanIs- : 
times portrayed. He described _raeli, Khaldi felt he was 


in an interesting posi- 
tion to gain a different 
‘perspective on Israel's 


himself as a “proud Israeli.” 
Khaldi is a Beduin, a tribal 
Arab minority. He grew up in 


\ 
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a tent, walking three and a half politics, although he Khaldi spoke at the Hopkins Hillel Center on Tuesday. 
kilometers to attend school each_ did not offer personal 
day. opinions or critiques of Israeli politics. One student 
He went on to serve in the _ the nation’s policies. asked specifically how he felt he 
Israeli Border Police, military Approximately twenty-five _ related to Israel. 
branch of the Israeli Police Force, people attended the event, which Khaldi explained that not only 
nd then to work in the Defense _ was Khaldi’s second speaking en- had he grown up in Israel, but so 
Ministry, despite the fact that it _gagement at Hopkins in six years. had his parents and grandpar- 
was more traditional for Bedou- During the question and an- ents. Being an Israeli had become 
ins at the time to return to their _swer session, they were interest- _a strong part of his personal iden- 
__ villages after receiving their edu- ed in Khaldi’s experience with _ tity. 
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: i Diplomas Now helps prevent dropouts 


Hopkins funds program, but has yet to instale it in Baltimore 
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Baltimore hopes to reduce the number of young smokers by banning the use of flavored wrapping paper. 


(ity Council considers tobacco bills 


By PETER SICHER 


News & Features Editor 


On October 5, the Baltimore 
City Council moved two tobacco- 
related bills a step closer toward 
passage into law. One bill would 
ban the sale of flavored wrapping 
paper for tobacco products, while 
the other would ban the sale of 
individual cigars. 

The Institute for Global Tobac- 
co Control (IGTC) at the Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health 
helped collect some of the data 
that led to the creation of the bills, 
according to Doctor Frances Still- 
man, co-director of the IGTC. 

“What we see in inner city 
African American populations 
is high rates of 


rica, President of Hopkins Kicks 
Butts, an anti-tobacco student 
group. 

“The bills don’t extend far 
enough. They neglect other fla- 
vored tobacco products that ap- 
peal to young people. People 
are not aware of the dangers of 
hookah,” said Phoebe Camp- 
bell, a member of Hopkins 
Kicks Butts. 

The flavored-wrapping-paper 
bill will be considered for final 
passage by the city council on 
October 19. 

The bill defines flavored 
wrapping paper as, “any ciga- 
rette rolling paper or tobacco 
wrapping leaf that is...impreg- 
nated or scented with or aged or 
dipped in al- 


smoking. They 
don’t smoke 
many cigarettes 
or cigars a day, 
so these indi- 
vidual cigarettes 
and cigars is a 
good way for 
them to get their 
nicotine dose,” 
Stillman said. 
“The flavored 
paper is espe- 
cially attractive 
to youths and 
young adults, 
making it more 
appealing for kids to starts and 
young adults to keep smoking.” 
“Both [bills] are trying to 
wean youths from being en- 
ticed into smoking and flavored 
tobacco is trying to entice kids 
to smoke and kids can afford 
to buy individual cigarettes 
and cigars better than a pack,” 
said city councilwoman Mary 
Pat Clarke, who represents 
Hopkins’s district and who co- 
sponsored both bills. 

“1 do think it is a good idea to 
stop young people from smoking 
because if you start young you're 
committed for life. That’s why 
the tobacco companies market to 
young people,” said Sarah Du- 


I do think it is a 

good idea to stop 

young people from 

smoking because if 

you start young youre 

committed for life. 

—SaRAH DuRICcA, 

PRESIDENT OF HOPKINS 


coholic liquor, 
chocolate, 
fruit  flavor- 
ing, vanilla, 
honey, or any 
other  flavor- 
ing agent.” 

“The cigar 
bill was ap- 
proved by the 
committee 
[but] it was 
held up for a 
week,” Clarke 
said. 

“We had a 
lot of people 
absent last night. I’m not sure 
there were enough votes to get it 
off of second reader.” 

The cigar bill bans the sale of 
any individual cigars that cost 
less than $2.50. 

The flavored wrapping paper 
ban would exempt vending ma- 
chines because the state of Mary- 
land has authority over them, not 
the city of Baltimore. 

Both bills also will exempt any 
store that, “derives at least 75% of 
its revenue...from the sale of non- 
cigarette tobacco products.” 

The bill provides for, “a fine of 
not more than $150 for each of- 
fense.” 

Each wrapper would be con- 


Kicks Butts 


Sey So aha DP, 


sidered a separate offense. 

If a store violates the proposed 
cigar bill more than once in two 
years, it would lose its food li- 
cense for up to 14 days. 

If it violates the bill three 
times in a 24 month period, the 
Health Commissioner may sus- 
pend the facility’s food service 
license for up to 30 days. 

“{Youth smoking in Baltimore] 
is as bad as anywhere. I don’t 
think it’s worse. It’s a national 
problem,” Clarke said. 

The IGTC has found that in 
Baltimore, more than 50 percent 
of people between the ages of 18 
and 24 smoke. 


“The laws are a way to begin | 
addressing these issue,” Stillman | 


said. 

However she believes that, 
“They need to make this an inte- 
grated issue addressed from lots 
of viewpoints.” 

“Its not just about youths. 
Youths imitate adults. You have 
to get adults to stop smoking,” 
she said. 

Baltimore already bans the 
sale of individual cigarettes. 
However, according to Stillman, 
“Enforcement is an issue.” 

Baltimore also already bans 
secondhand smoking in most 
public places. 

“We've banned smoking ev- 
erywhere,” Clarke said. 

“The second hand smoke pol- 
icy is very effective,” said Still- 
man. 

Clarke is confident that both 
bills will pass. 

“Tm sure we'll enact the cigar 
bill. I think the debate is on the 
size of packages that will be al- 
lowed. I think the bill as written 
says no fewer than five cigars 
must be in a pack,” she said. 

“The lobbyists are trying to 
say go to four or three. I’m ready 
to go to five.” 

Employees at both Uni-Mini 
and the 7-11 on North Charles 
Street refused to comment, al- 
though 7-11 does sell flavored 


wrapping paper. 


By EMILY HSIAO 


| For the News-Letter 


In collaboration with the 
City Year and Communities 
in Schools, the Hopkins Talent 
Development Team has imple- 
mented a program designed to 
prevent students from drop- 
ping out of high school, which 
has officially started this school 


| year. 


The program, known as Diplo- 


| mas Now, has been implemented 


in schools in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, New Orleans 
and San Antonio. 

However, although Diplomas 


| Now is founded on Hopkins- 


based research, it is not being im- 
plemented in Baltimore schools 
at the moment. 

“There isn’t yet strong nation- 
al service programs in Baltimore 
so we don’t have the means to in- 


| clude Diplomas Now here,” Rob- 


ert Balfanz, a research scientist 
of the JHU Talent Development 
Team said. 

According to Mary Maush- 
ard, the Director of Communica- 
tions for the Talent Development 
Team, because the program is so 
new, the collaborators wanted 
to choose cities where there was 
easy access to their own resourc- 
es and people. 

“City Year is not in Bal- 
timore, and we want places 
where we already had a pres- 
ence,” Maushard said. 

Nevertheless, many Hopkins 
students found it incongruous 
that Diplomas Now has not 
yet set up in Baltimore, where 
the high school 


of the Diplomas Now program. 

The research showed that 
up to 75 percent of high school 
dropouts can be identified be- 
tween sixth to ninth grade, so 
Diplomas Now will be imple- 
mented not only in the high 
schools, but also in the feeder 
middle schools. 

“Starting in sixth grade, they 
start to get disengaged,” Bal- 
fanz said. “We're trying to find 
a model that has a constant nag- 
ging for hundreds of these kids 
daily.” 

In order to pinpoint these kids, 
the program is designed to target 
each individual student based on 
his or her needs. 

The JHU Talent Development 
Team designed a model that can 
identify potential dropout stu- 
dents based on three aspects: 
poor attendance, poor behavior 
and course failure in English or 
mathematics. 

Each school sends a team 
consisting of 10 to 15 core mem- 
bers that are sent by the City 
Year, one to two social workers 
that are sent by Communities in 
Schools and an on-site facilita- 
tor. 

The team works together 
by first collecting data from 
teachers about each student 
and then comparing the data 
to a standard model to iden- 
tify which students most need 
attention. 

Then, based on the data, the 
team works to help along each 
individual so that no student 
will drop out of high school. 

Hopkins students are open to 


this new concept of focusing on 
individuals to solve the problem. 

“1 think that it’s important be- 
cause each individual has a rea- 
son for staying in or dropping 
out,” sophomore Ben McGuig- 
gan said. 

Many Hopkins students also 
believe that if Diplomas Now 
were to expand to Baltimore, it 
has the potential to help out a 
community in grave need of such 
a program. 

“Since Hopkins is part of the 
Baltimore community, [Hopkins 
affiliates] should try to help Bal- 
timore schools,” McGuiggan 
said. 

Freshman Gaurav Dhar shares 
the same view as McGuiggan. 

“We should always give back 
to the community we live in so it 
would make sense to put Diplo- 
mas Now here,” Dhar said. 

Balfanz does not disregard the 
idea of bringing Diplomas Now to 
Baltimore, but admits there are no 
plans in the immediate future for it. 

“We're going to figure out how 
to eventually bring this to Balti- 
more,” he said. 

Maushard agreed that it is cer- 
tainly plausible for Baltimore to 
eventually become included, 

“Certainly [we] would enter- 
tain Baltimore if Baltimore [were] 
interested in having the pro- 
gram,” she said. 

The program is funded with 
a three year grant by the Pep- 
sico Foundation. Although this 
is the first official year of imple- 
mentation, the program had a 
pilot year last year with a school 
in Philadelphia. 


dropout rate is 
approximately 65 
percent. 

“T feel like this 
is definitely a place 
where [Diplomas 
Now] needs to be 
implemented,” ju- 
nior Zach Parkin- 
son said. 

Senior Angela 
Lee also agreed 
with Parkinson. 

“They should 
also implement Di- 
plomas Now here 
if they’re going to 
start the program 
because Baltimore 
has a really high 
dropout rate,” she 
said. 

The Johns 
Hopkins Center 
for Social Organi- 
zation of Schools 
and the Philadel- 
phia Education 
Fund researched 
together to col- 
lect data on high 
school dropout 


\ 


e 


rates and causes 
in the U.S., which 
created the basis 
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The JHU Talent Development Team is establishing schools in cities such as Philadelphia and Los Angeles 
to reduce the rate of high school dropouts. They are not establishing the program in Baltimore. 


Report recommends college gambling bans 


By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writer 


Due to the rise of gambling 
across United States college cam- 
puses, the National Center for 
Responsible Gaming set forth 
a report comprised of recom- 
mendations for colleges to adopt 
stricter policies against gam- 
bling. 

Hopkins itself does not have 
a set policy against gambling in 
the student handbook. 

In the “Living at Hopkins” 
guidebook, however, Director 
of Residential Life Shelly Fickau 
said there is a policy stating that 
any game played for money is 
considered illegal and thus is 
prohibited in or around Univer- 
sity housing. 

While Residential Life does 
sponsor card games like Hopkins 
Hold’em, there is no exchange of 
money. 

“We play Texas Hold ‘Em for 
prizes that are raffled off and not 
for money,” Fickau said. 

“Also we do provide educa- 
tional brochures on the dangers of 
gambling at our events. Since we 
do not gamble for money I do not 
feel it affects us at all. In fact I do 
support many of the task force's 
recommendations,” she said. 

The task force, comprised of 
college professors from insti- 
tutions such as Harvard and 
Lehigh, offered 10 recommen- 


ts 


dations in three main areas of 
policy: on-campus prohibitions 
and restrictions, recovery recog- 
nition and facilitation and special 
events. 

According to the report, the 
policies were formulated based 
on a review of scientific literature 
and consideration of college stu- 
dent behavior. 

According to a study con- 
ducted by the Cambridge Health 
Alliance, an affiliate of Harvard 
University, only 22 percent of 
American colleges have estab- 
lished policies specifically re- 
garding gambling among stu- 
dents. 

Among the recommendations 
the committee makes is to for- 
mulate a universal policy that is 
consistent in its implementation. 
In terms of punishment, the com- 
mittee suggests having some le- 
niency on students who admit to 
having a problem. 

Students, for the most part, 
do not view Hopkins as an at- 
mosphere that fosters the devel- 
opment of gambling problems. 
Although most do not think the 
commission is overreacting, they 
view the problem as irrelevant 
to Hopkins. “I haven't heard 
anything about gambling at 
Hopkins,” said sophomore Eli 
Raneses, “and I doubt the com- 

mission is overreacting. I’m sure 
they have something they think 
is significant. [Gambling is prob- 


ably] a thing at other universi- 
ties, but I don’t go to other uni- 
versities.” 

Sophomore Kevin Easterly 
agreed with Raneses regarding 
gambling at Hopkins. 

Though there may be some 
gambling for fun, with activities 
like the Residential Life-spon- 
sored Hopkins Hold’em, he does 
not think it is as serious as it is in 
life outside of college. 

“I thinkif gambling were (a big 
issue at Hopkins), I don’t think it 
would be as big of an issue as it 
is in real life,” Easterly said. “I 
don’t think it’s a big deal in col- 
lege, unless you have enough 
money where you can afford to 
gamble.” 

Agreeing with Easterly and 
Raneses, sophomore Andrew 
Snavely said he does not view 
gambling as an issue. At other 
universities, however, he thinks 


there may be a correlation be- 


tween gambling and participat- 
ing excessively in other detri- 
mental activities. 

“I don’t think there’s any gam- 
bling problem,” Snavely said. 

“1 haven't heard of anyone 
gambling, let alone losing a decent 
amount of money. I don’t know 
about other colleges. I feel like 
it would go hand-in-hand with 
drinking, that there would be 
an increase in gambling, but I've 
never heard anything about that in 
any real studies.” 
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Celebrated financial author Gladwell discusses economic downturn 


GLADWELL, 


reir distincti 


FROM Al 


of the world 


is basically a good place 


It was once said that ‘most 
people are experience-rich, but 
theory-poor Daniels said 


Gladwell helps craft the frame 


work upon which we can under 
stand what happens around us 
Gladwell started his talk by 


relating a humorous story 


told about how 


sustained a eye injury and was 
taken to a special- 
ist The doctor 


Dr. Pear 


nosed it as a brain 


misdiag- 
injury so severe 
that Gladwell 
would not be able 


to attend univer- 


sity However 
Gladwell did at- 
tend and_ four 
years later, when 
he had success- 
fully finished his 


degree, Gladwell’s 
father was sure to 
send the doctor an 
invitation to the 
graduation 
emony. 


‘Thereafter 


cere 


whenever I do 
something which 
is even remotely 


noteworthy, my 
father makes sure 
to write a short 
note to Dr. Pear,” Gladwell said 
as the audience laughed uproari- 
ously, “and I’m just sorry that Dr. 
Pear didn’t get to see this [refer- 
ring to the event].” 

After warming up the crowd 
for a few minutes, Gladwell 
turned to the more serious topic 
of his talk — the global financial 
crisis of last year. 

Incorporating the theme for 
the 2009 MSE lecture series 
of inter-generational change, 
Gladwell attempted to untangle 
the lessons of the financial crises 
in the hope that the next genera- 
tion may learn from them. 

“T want to ask the question: 
What can your generation learn 
from my generation’s mistakes?” 
Gladwell said. 

“What ought we have extract- 
ed from this extraordinary disas- 
ter... that seems to have already 
been swept away?” 

Gladwell quickly made a dis- 
claimer that he knew nothing 
about finance and so, while the 
talk was about the financial crisis, 


ve Canadian view 


we think the world 


He 


before col lege he 


he would not be expounding on 
derivatives and the like. Instead 
he asked the audie nce toe xplore 
the crisis using psychology 


This 


Was a crisis that was 
caused entirely by very, very 
experienced, very, very smart 


people. Now that’s odd, because 
normally when we think of mas 
sive screw-ups and failures, we 
think of them as being caused by 
people who have some obvious 
flaw,’ 


Gladwell then cited examples 


of some well-known character 
flaws, including Hitler’s mega- 
lomania in World War II and 
Stalin’s insanity, leading to the 
atrocities he committed. 

Yet, if you were to have a car 
accident tonight, Gladwell said, 
we would first investigate pos- 
sible events that precipitated the 
accident — were you driving too 
fast? Were you tired? Were you 
texting? Were you drunk? 

“You would never say that 
the reason you crashed was that 
because you are a good driver,” 
Gladwell said. 

And yet, that is the situation 
we find ourselves in after this fi- 
nancial crises, Gladwell argued. 
The people that caused it “were 
not drunk, they weren’t texting 
while they were trading.” They 
were smart, capable people. “And 
yet, they failed.” 

Gladwell sees this as a curious 
condition which he dubbed “ex- 
pert failure.” He foresees expert 
failure will become more com- 
mon as the world grows in com- 


MARY DZWONCHY K/PHOTOCR. APHY STAFF 
Gladwell spoke about the many experiences that have helped to shape his career. 


plexity and we cede more power 
to small groups of people 
Gladwell then proposed to ex 
plain the phenomenon ot expert 
failure by using an example from 
the field of the military the 
Battle of Chancellorsville during 
the American Civil War 
Che Battle of Chancellorsville 
took place in the spring of 1863, 
when the Confederate and Union 
entrenched on the 
two banks of the Rappahannock 
River. At this point, the Union 
army 


armies were 


had lost 
Con 
tour 
times in a row 
and morale 
was at an all- 
time low. In an 
effort to revi- 
talize their ef- 
forts, President 
Lincoln placed 
General Jo- 
seph Hooker, a 
cocky but com- 
petent man, as 
the head of the 


to the 
federates 


army. 

Honor 
er quickly 
whipped the 
men back into 
shape and es- 
tablished the 
first known 
military in- 
telligence di- 
vision. The 


intelligence he gathered showed 
that Hooker’s army had Lee’s 
army outnumbered two-to-one. 
Knowing this, Hooker decided 
to surround Lee’s army, with the 
logic that Lee had no alternative 
but to retreat. 

“Hooker stood up in front of 
his men the day before battle and 
said ‘God almighty could not pre- 
vent me from victory tomorrow, 
and all of his forty thousand men 
stood up and cheered,” Gladwell 
said. 

However, Hooker and 
Union Army were defeated. 

Gladwell went on to explain 
that many historians and mili- 
tary buffs pick apart the details 
of the subsequent battle between 
Hooker and Lee to understand 
why Hooker, so well positioned, 
failed. 

To Gladwell, however, the 
speech and attitude Hooker em- 
bodied the day before his ill-fated 
battle clearly portends his failure 
the next day. 

“To me that speech captures 


the 


interns Wanled 1/2 
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everything we need to know 
Gladwell 
He 


conducted 


said 


then described a study 
by a 


ed the 


psy¢ hologist 
effect of 
information in people’s ability to 


where he analyz 


make more informed decisions 
What he 


amounts of information did not 


found was that greater 


significantly decision 
making 
did make the participants more 


improve 
outcomes. However, it 


confident in their equally wrong 
The 


information, similar understand- 


answers result: increased 
ing of concepts, but greater confi 
dence in their understanding 
Gladwell concluded that when 
making difficult 
tra information is not helpful. 
Gladwell that 
while experts are good at what 
they do, “they think they are re- 
ally, really good,” 
overconfidence. 


decisions, ex 


also cautioned 


which leads to 


“Incompetence is the disease 
of idiots, but overconfidence is 
the disease of experts,” Gladwell 
said, “I mean, incompetent peo- 
ple make mistakes all the time, 
but they are incompetent.” 

Americans have conflicting 
ideas on overconfidence and in- 
competence, Gladwell said. We 
tend to track down incompetence 
and remove it. 

Yet, we tend to like overcon- 
fidence even though it is vastly 
more dangerous. The night be- 
fore a surgery, not many people 
would prefer their neurosurgeon 
to be honest with them concern- 
ing the risk of their surgery, 
Gladwell argued. 

“Incompetence irritates me . 

. overconfidence terrifies me,” 
Gladwell said. 

Gladwell spoke about former 

Bear Stearns CEO Jimmy Cayne 


and his reaction to the demise of 


his institution. Instead of acting 
to save his business, Cayne was 
off playing golf and bridge while 


his company was on Its death 
bed 

By the time ( 
the gravity of what had oc« urred, 
the 


to him was to ask 


avne realized 


solution that occurred 


New 


only 
former! 


York Federal Reserve Chairman 
and current Treasury Secretary 
limothy Geithner for a bailout 
Geithner refused. Cayne called 
Geithner a prick 

Cayne’s display of “Hooker 


confidence” was not an anomaly, 


Gladwell said, Hooker, Cayne and 
like them are “of a piece 
faced with the 


not 


others 

“When we are 
hardest problems, our job is 
to encourage the expertise of our 


to encourage [their] 


experts, it 1s 
humility,” Gladwell said 
When asked to clarify his 


“overconfidence” 
” Gladwell 


word choice of 
in place of “arrogance, 
explained that experts can fail 
lacking the apparent 

flaws that 


despite 
character arrogance 
implies. 

People that excel in w hat they 
are invariably into 
a gap between what they think 
what they know, 


citing doctors 


do pushed 
they know and 
Gladwell argued, 
as an example of overconfidence 
in the absence of particular char- 
acter flaws 

But Gladwell is profoundly 
pessimistic about the prospect of 
overcoming overconfidence, de- 
spite much research done on the 
problem. 

In addition, 
wonderful advice 
“The problem of writing 
it’s what you write 


Gladwell had 
for aspiring 
writers: 
is not writing, 
about.” 

He explained the importance 
of mastering some rare skill out- 
side of writing before focusing 
on improving the quality of the 
writing itself. 

Senior Dea Levy was really ex- 
cited to see Gladwell speak. “He 
spoke exactly the same way he 


DANIEL LITW IN/PHOTOGR APHY EDITOR 
Gladwell signed books before his talk. He says he enjoys speaking with college students 
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writes,” Levy said. “He’s 


one of 
the best speakers we've had.” 

“1 am always disappointed 
when a friend hasn't read his 
books,” junior Ben Greenfield 
said 

MSE chair Dan Fair said the 
MSE staff were inspired to invite 
Gladwell to speak after read 
ing his work for the Introduc 


tion to Business 
through the 
and Management m 

“Gladwell 
what we aim to do at MSI 


course provided 
I ntrepreneurship 
inor 

symbolizes exactly 
He 1S 
a person that can bring together 
students, faculty and community 
members and engage them in an 


interesting topic,” Fair said 
Sophomore Julianne Mon 
thiak even invited her middle 


school teacher, George Paull, who 
had Monthiak 
to Gladwell’s work, to the talk 
Paull drove down from Philadel 


first introduced 


phia specifically to see Gladwell 


speak. 
The MSE series works to fur 
ther Hopkins’s goal of reaching 


out to the Baltimore community 
by opening the MSI speaker se- 
ries to anyone in the Baltimore 
community 

While the staff have been try- 
ing to get Gladwell to come speak 
for some time, their hard work 
finally paid off last spring when 
Gladwell agreed. 

“Speaking to college students 
Gladwell said, “1 hope 
with some 


is fun,” 
students came away 
sense of the importance of hu- 
mility and the importance of 
psychological ideas when mak- 
ing sense of the world.” 

Malcolm Gladwell’s unique 
insights are a product of a unique 
upbringing. Being born in the 
United Kingdom but 
rural Ontario enabled Gladwell] 
to cultivate his ability to analyze 
events with an outsider’s perspec- 
tive. Gladwell was also surround- 
ed by independent thinkers at a 
very early age — his mother was 
a psychotherapist and his father 
a mathematician. 

Currently, Gladwell is work- 
ing on a project exploring the so- 
cietal effect of how people behave 
under the influence of alcohol, 
based on the work of anth ropolo- 
gist Dwight Heath. 

In his talk, Gladwell men- 
tioned how his mother once told 
him that “The essence of good 
thinking and good writing is 
clarity.” 

Gladwell did well by remem- 
bering that. 
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mostly been a good thing. Many 


Things I’ve Learned with Writing Seminars Professor Jean McGarry 


For the New s-Letter 


The next time 


you're walking 
around c ; 


ampus, working in the 
library or sprawling out on the 
Beach, don’t be surprised if, out 
of the corner of your eye, you see 
Jean McGarry observing you. 

McGarry, who has been 
teaching in the Writing Semi- 
nars department since 1987, is 
the author of several award- 
winning books, both short fic- 
tion and novels. 

She is a writer through and 
through, and it is therefore her 
job to stick her nose into anyone 
and everyone's business. The 
next time she writes a story, it just 
might be yours. ; 

But for now, the News-Letter 
decided to turn the tables and 


learn a little more about McGar- 
ry. 


News-Letter (N-L): What is 
your background in writing? 


' 
- 
if 
he 
; 


3 


, doan. Mo Garry® 


to school? 

Jean McGarry (JM): I grew 
up in Rhode Island, went to all- 
Catholic schools until I trans- 
ferred junior year to Harvard. It 
was the late 60s, and life changed 
radically in a flash. 


N-L: What would you say have 
been some of your most memora- 
ble experiences as a professor at 
Hopkins? 

JM: I have had some amaz- 
ingly smart students, almost 
from the first year. I’ve learned 
a lot about the literature I like to 
teach from my students, as they 
discover these works for them- 
selves. 

I've even learned things about 
my own fiction from witty and in- 
cisive remarks my students have 
made. One student pointed out 
that there are innumerable chain- 
link fences in Airs of Providence, 
my first book, but not much else 
by way of physical description. 


N-L: What made 
you want to become a 
writer? 

JM: I had stories to 
tell. Once I left home, 
my life growing up 
in Providence in the 
1950s began to seem 
like an exotic tale that 
no one would under- 
stand unless I could 
convey a very strong 
a 4 version of it. 

} b ? I had to teach my- 

+ 4 self a new style to do 


@ ya (. } +~_| this because I wanted 
a — Gee the narrative voice to 


mimic the way people 
sounded when they 
cut each other off, or 
cut each other down 
to size. 


N-L: How _ has 
teaching creative writ- 


COURTESY OF WWWAMAZON.COM_ ing affected you as a 


McGarry’s most recent book, A Bad and Stupid Girl, writer? 
chronicles the lives of two college girls in the 1970s. JM: Teaching has 


By SARAH CAPPONI and 
MARIE CUSHING 
Staff Writers 


The Sheridan Libraries have 
been awarded $20 million for 
data curation from the National 
Science Foundation (NSF). 

The award, which was an- 
nounced last Thursday, will pro- 
vide funding towards the Data 
Conservancy project. 

The principal investigator on 
the project was Sayeed Choud- 
hury, an associate dean at the 
library and the Hodson Direc- 
tor of the Digital Research and 
Curation Center, who called the 
award “an opportunity to define 
a blueprint for research libraries 
in the digital age.” 

“Fundamentally, this award 
recognizes the growing impor- 

tance of data-intensive research 
and learning,” Choudhury 
wrote in an e-mail to the News- 

ter. 
oe project will be devel- 
oped over the next five years 

to create an infrastructure that 

will better manage digital in- 
rmation. 

. Choudhury felt that Hopkins 

undergraduates will see the di- 

rect results of this project. 
“Eventually, through the 

Data Conservancy, undergradu- 
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ates will be able to seamlessly 
discover data that they need 
for research or courses without 
having to search multiple Web 
sites or disparate resources,” he 
wrote. 

Eight Hopkins faculty mem- 
bers from a wide variety of de- 
partments were involved with 
the award: Alex Szalay, Bruce 
Marsh and Katalin Szlavecz 
from Krieger; Joel Bader, Randal 
Burns, Charles Meneveau and 
Andreas Terzis from Whiting; 
and Jeff Boeke from the School of 
Medicine. 

“While the primary focus of 
this NSF grant relates to the sci- 
ences and engineering, the use 
of data is increasing in the social 
sciences and humanities as well,” 
Choudhury wrote. 

He cited the Roman de la Rose 
digital library, a collaboration 
between the Sheridan Libraries 
and the Bibliotheque nationale 
de France, which works to digi- 
tize manuscripts from the French 
library. 

This award is one of the first 
grants for the Institute of Data 


_ Intensive Engineering and Sci- 


ences. 

“In order to support these 
new forms of data-intensive 
research and learning that are 
even more prevalent in the sci- 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGR. 
The Sheridan Libraries, which include the MSE, will use new grant money towards the creation of a research database. 


Sheridan Libraries awarded $20 million 


Researchers hope Data Conservancy project will lead libraries into the digital age 


writers of the past wrote critical 
essays about literature — I’m 
thinking especially about Woolf 
and James 

Teaching is very time-con- 
suming, but for me, it functions 
a bit like this kind of essay-writ- 
ing: a sharpening of aesthetic 
taste through close literary 
study. 

It doesn’t hurt to be able to 
articulate something about the 
making of art, even if a large 
part of creative activity can’t be 
tracked so easily. 


N-L: You received your mas- 
ter’s degree in writing from Hop- 
kins. What was it like to reverse 
roles, from student to teacher, in 
an environment that you are very 
familiar with? 

JM: lam a very rooted person 
so it made sense to stay at Hop- 
kins. In the course of 25 years, 
the school has changed very 
much, but I had a good begin- 
ning here and I concentrate on 
that. 

Hopkins is not a hospitable 
place for practicing artists, but 
having grown up in a rather 
harsh environment, I felt right at 
home here. 


N-L: You also taught at George Author and professor McGarry received her undergraduate degree from Harvard and a master’s in Creative Writing from Hopkins. 
Washington University and Uni- 


versity of Missouri. How did How did it feel, as a young working at Mass General, writ- would you give to young writers 

those environments compare to writer, to receive recognition from ing depression questionnaires. | at Hopkins? 

Hopkins? such prestigious was thinking JM: One of the worst things 
JM: Probably about the same. _ institutions? 71 7 tl iii: jot Decoming sa =.vou.couldibecaledtn providence 

The difference here is that it isa JM: I wasn’t Hopkins is nota psychologist. was a “news bag.” The other way 

very small school. Very science- so young. Be- Because I _ of putting it was “having a nose 


oriented. fore enrolling hospitable place for had taken one for trouble.” That meant stick- 
In the humanities, thereisno as a_ gradu- te ° art history ing your nose into other people’s 

interest in contemporary fiction ate student at practicing artists, but course, I was __ business. 

at all. The Writing Seminars isa Hopkins, I had having grown up ina able to talk my That, in a nutshell, is what 

very important part of the under- been a journal- : way into giv- writers, young or old, have to do. 

graduate curriculum, but we're ist, gone back harsh environment, ] ing art therapy They have to like people enough 

not taken very seriously asapro- to college to felt right at home here. classes to teen- to be “nosey,” to watch them 


gram. get degrees agers, based closely, to listen, to think about 
in French and a JEAN McGarry, ©n nothing. I them, to question and to wonder. 
N-L: You received fellowships music and even just found the That's half the battle. 
from the National Endowment of worked as an WRITING SEMINARS PROFESSOR patients so en- The other half is reading 
the Arts and also from the famous art therapist. as deearing §=6and = = enough to learn everything about 
Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. so completely the form. What we do in our 
N-L: You cer- crazy that I classes is teach students how to 
tainly have a wide array of inter- couldn't go on doing it. read as writers. 

ewe a __ | ests, but how exactly did you get That seems to speed up the 
| | into the field of Art Therapy? N-L: As someone who studied _ process much the way piano les- 


| JM: I got a wonderful job, writing at Hopkins and is now sons are useful in becoming a 
| during an economic recession, a professor here, what advice musician. 
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ences and engineering, it’s ab- 
solutely critical to build infra- 
structure that preserves the data 
and offers access to the data in 
meaningful ways,” Choudhury 
wrote. 

“This grant will allow us to 
start the process of building this 
scalable infrastructure so that 
researchers can reliably access 
data, especially toward studying 
trans-disciplinary research ques- 
tions.” 

The award is part of the Data- 
Net program being sponsored by 
the NSF, a $100 million preserva- 
tion and curation project being 
funded. 

The funding will be allocated 
over the next five years. Hop- 
kins will share funds with nine 
partner institutions, including 
Cornell University, the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research 
and the Marine Biological Labo- 
ratory. 

In addition, the libraries have 
received $300,000 in grants fron 
the NSF towards examining the 
creation of an open-access data- 
base for research. 

The Sheridan Libraries in- 
cludes the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library, as well as the collections 
housed in the Evergreen House 
and the George Peabody Library 
at Mt. Vernon Place. 
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Students study in Europe 
lespite poor exchange rate 


By ANNA ZETKULIC 
For the News-Letter 


Despite the unfavorable ex- 
change rate and tougher eco- 
nomic times, Europe continues 
to be the most popular study 
abroad destination for Hopkins 
students 

Within Europe, the United 
Kingdom still tops the list, with 
18 percent of students at Hopkins 
currently studying abroad their 
this semester 

According to Lori Citti, direc- 
tor of the Study Abroad Office at 
Hopkins, there are 129 Hopkins 
undergraduates currently study- 
ing abroad. 

Over two-thirds of those are 
located in nations using the Euro. 
The exchange rate is currently 
one American dollar to about 
two-thirds of a Euro 

Although the Study Abroad 
Office has only been open for 
two years, Citti has found that 
University College London, 
University of Sydney, Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh and the London 
School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science host at least a few 
Hopkins students each year. 

“But we are seeing an increas- 
ing number of students opt for 
good universities in less familiar 
locations such as the University 
of Cape Town, the University of 
Botswana, and the Indian Insti- 
tute of Technology in Bombay 
(Mumbai),” Citti wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 

She attributed this to students’ 
desire to seek less traditional ex- 
periences when they examine 
study abroad options. 

“Value depends on the ra- 
tionale for participating in a 
study abroad program. One 
student will find value in a 
program at Oxford, while an- 
other may find value ina field 
research program in Tanzania. 
Because Hopkins has a very 
transparent fee policy, stu- 


dents can choose academically 
rewarding programs’ while 
balancing their personal fi- 
nances,” she wrote. 

Junior and political science 
major Andrea Nelson initially as- 
pired to spend a semester in Sen- 
egal, a French-speaking country 
in Northwestern Africa. 

However, since the French 
spoken in Senegal is dialectically 
distinct, she decided she would 
be better suited to carry out her 
studies in France. 

“T will be living with a French 
family and going to a French uni- 
versity. Given that my language 
is French, my primary goal is to 
go were I can best pursue that in- 
terest,” she said. 

For Nelson, the fact that one U.S. 
dollar can be exchanged for 449 
CFA Francs in Senegal was not an 
important factor in her decision. 

Fellow junior Amit Smotrich 
spends her summers in Israel for 
community service and intern 
opportunities. She says she is 
there for the experience, not the 
economic advantages. 

“Tuition in Europe is so 
much cheaper compared to 
here anyway,” junior 
Bresler said. 

Senior Jess Gifford had a dif- 
ferent take on the issue. She 


chose to spend the fall of her ju- | 


nior year studying in Ecuador, 
and decided to intern there last 
summer with a non-governmen- 
tal organization. 

She expressed a profound love 
for the country and appreciation 
for the great opportunity it gave 
her to perfect her Spanish skills. 


She also admitted that the pur- | 


chasing power of her American 
dollar enhanced the experience. 

“They accept the American 
dollar there and prices were a lot 
cheaper, which made it easier to 
purchase gifts for my family, try 
the cultural foods and take trips 
throughout the country,” she 
said. 
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President Ronald Daniels 
| hosted a symposium addressing 
_ the issue of underage drinking 
on college campuses on Tues- 
day evening. 

Joining the president were 
doctors Ralph Hingson, Jona- 
than Gibralter and Toben Nel- 
son. 

Each speaker addressed a 


| separate issue, including how 


driving skills are impaired by 


alcohol, how toxic environ- 
ments like liquor shops and 
bars nearby campus that facili- 
tate binge drinking and how 
other campuses have enacted 
various programs in attempts 
to eradicate underage drinking 
altogether. 

While the speakers all recog- 
nized that underage drinking is 
a huge problem, students in at- 
tendance felt that the solutions 


based on eradicating underage 
drinking completely were for 
the most part unrealistic. 

Freshman Nick Gistolfi felt 
that the approach of the sym- 
posium was flawed. 

“A better approach would be to 
prevent binge drinking,” Gistolfi 
said. He felt that programs like the 
“The Blue Zone” campaign by the 
Center for Health Education and 
Wellness (CHEW) were effective. 


MARY DZWONCHYK/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF | 
Daniels spoke to the student body in Mason Hall about the dangers surrounding underage drinking and placed special emphasis on the harm found in binge drinking. 


President Daniels talks underage drinking at symposium 
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The Blue Zone states that while 
Hopkins has a no tolerance policy 
for underage drinking, CHEW 
recognizes that it will inevitably 
happen, so it encourages students 
to stop when they feel buzzed. 

“They understand that you'r 
going to drink, so they want td 
prepare you to be safe when that 
happens,” Murphy said. 


— By Kimber Weigand 


By RIAN DAWSON 


Staff Writer 


Looking at junior Henry Kal- 
dre, with bright blue eyes, fin- 
gernails painted black and hair 
coiffed deliberately, you do not 
immediately peg him for a metal 
guitarist. If anything, he looks 
like he walked straight out of a 
PacSun advertisement. 

But almost a year now, Kaldre 
has been the lead guitarist for 
Baltimore-based alternative met- 
al band Rest Among Ruins. 

“We're metal you bring home 
to Mom,” Kaldre said with a 
smile. 

Kaldre became interested in 
joining a band during his fresh- 
man year when a girl at a party 
made fun of his painted nails and 
claimed her boyfriend could play 
the guitar better than he could. 

An exchange of phone num- 
bers and a few months later, Kal- 
dre auditioned for Rest Among 
Ruins. 

“I was playing with some 
other kids over in the AEPi 
house and I got a phone call 
that [the band] was having au- 
ditions for a lead guitar spot,” 
Kaldre said. 

“They auditioned me and 


they liked me, I guess. A couple 
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Heavy metal and Hopkins: Meet rock star 


months later, I got the gig.” 

The band, a brainchild of 
vocalist Mike Semesky, is com- 
prised of guitarist Derrin Rushell, 
bassist and class of 2008 alumnus 
Jason Goldman-Petri and drum- 
mer Geoff Palmer. 

Because of the band mem- 
bers’ commitments to school and 
work, they mostly go on week- 
end tours. 

Over the summer, they spent 
two weeks traveling to and play- 
ing in venues from Massachu- 
setts to South Carolina. 

Despite demanding, bi-weekly 
practices spanning entire nights, 
Kaldre, a Writing Seminars ma- 
jor, strikes a balance between 
his schoolwork and music. Ad- 
mittedly, however, music always 
comes first. 

“It’s tough, but then again, I 
don’t feel bad pushing homework 
aside,” he said. 

“If I have to turn something 
in late it’s not too big a deal. And 
luckily, recently, at least, my par- 
ents have joined the band wagon. 
They're OK with it now as long 
as I get the work done,” Kaldre 
added. 

“It’s Writing Sems, so...it’s not 
like I have problem sets due ev- 
ery night.” 

With a background in piano 
and guitar, metal seems an odd 
choice for Kaldre. But there is 
something about the sound that 
draws him in. 

“I think there’s some aggres- 
sion in it, and for me, it’s like a 
release of energy,” he said. 

“It’s the most energetic music 
you can get in to. I think metal 
has the most fanatical fans. They 
go out of their mind cheering 
and screaming and stuff. There’s 
something that appeals to me. 
Plus, I like fast stuff, screaming 
also. I like a little bit of it because 
it’s like a ‘huzzah, shazam’ mo- 
ment.” 

For Kaldre, the indescribable 
feeling he gets from performing 
just adds to the allure. 

“It’s probably the best feeling 
in the world,” he said. 

“Imagine you're a little kid 
and you lost a toy. Imagine for 
several hours rushing around 
trying to find it. That’s compara- 
ble to pre-show, getting there on 
time, setting everything up. It’s 
frantic because everyone is yell- 
ing, making sure all the pre-sale 
tickets are paid for.” 

“You plug everything up, have 
a sound check. And the second 
the show starts is like you find- 
ing the car, and for 45 minutes, 


Henry Kaldre 


COURTESY OF HENRY KALDRE 


Kaldre, second from the right, plays lead guitar for metal band Rest Among Ruins. 


you play that car to death. It’s 
the best time in the world. And 
then the set’s over and it’s ‘Oh, 
ok. Time to go home,” Kaldre 
said. 

Though their sound is metal- 
alternative, Rest Among Ruins’s 
aesthetic is anything but text- 
book metal, as members don 
tight jeans, and, on occasion, fit- 
ted flannel button-downs. Every 
now and again, instead of head 
banging to guitar riffs, Kal- 
dre and his bandmates throw a 
curveball. 

“I love playing ‘Once without’ 
because Jason and I [have] a cou- 
ple of moves we do that are not 
metal at all,” he said. 

“There's this one thing we do 
when there’s a rest in the music. 
We put our guitars up and we 
bounce on one foot backwards 
and then pump the air as if we 
were in a pop band.” 

While on tour, every band 
builds experiences _ through 
some fumbles. And for Kaldre, 
one of his biggest was nearly 
leaving his guitar at a venue in 
New York. 

“Everything was packed 
away,” Kaldre said. “I had al- 
ready lost my foot switch dur- 
ing the course of this tour. And 
I had left my PRS, which is a 
very fancy guitar, somewhere, 
but I thought I packed it away 
because me and the bass player 
have the same case. [had walked 
the bass case to the trailer, so | 
thought that was mine,” Kaldre 
said. 

“When we were about to 
pull off, this huge burly guy 
that played drums for one of 
the other bands comes out and 


was like ‘Whose is this?’ I look 
around and it looked oddly fa- 
miliar. And then my stomach 
just felt ill. I thought, ‘Oh my 
God, I almost lost my PRS, 
which would have been the 
biggest tragedy of my life.” 

Currently Kaldre is focused 
both on school and the band and 
its prospects. In ten years, he is 
not sure where he will be. Best 
case scenario, he has a future in 
music. 

“I'm going to try to do music 
nonetheless just because it’s a 
lot more interesting,” he said. 

“And there's a lot of opportu- 
nity right now, especially with 
the economy. Concert sales are 
still up. People still want to go 
out and have a good time. I feel 
more confident in saying that,” 
he said. 

Worst case scenario, he moves 
on. 

“I'll probably just go into 
Some sort of business consult- 
ing. The thing is, with the mu- 
sic thing you can never really 
rule it out. You could be 50 and 
then something happens,” he 
said. 

He compared himself to Su- 
san Boyle, the 47-year old singer 
who stunned even Simon Cowell 
on “Britain’s Got Talent.” 

“That's going to be me. If 
something doesn’t happen in the 
next decade, that’s going to be 
me, Kaldre said. 

This Saturday, Rest Among 
Ruins will play their last show in — 
Baltimore before breaking to re- 
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An employer from Microsoft speaks with students. The fair mainly featured employer 
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Some aspects of EBDI project lag 
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Science and finance focus at Fair 


Uneven distribution of employers at this year’s Career Fair left many students disappointed 


CAREER FAIR, From Al 
Applied Math and Statistics ma- 
jor, said that although he found 
the fair personally very helpful, 
he felt that humanities majors 
might have a more difficult time 
finding something in which they 
were interested. 

“I think there were a couple 
companies who were recruiting 
humanities majors here, but a 
lot of them were government re- 
lated ... If you're in the arts and 
sciences, you definitely need to 
have at least some econ or inter- 
national relations background, 
here they were really looking for 
a set number of career majors,” 
Khalik said. 

Although many government 
organizations were looking for 
liberal arts majors, applicants 
would have to have background 
or interest in a career in business 

or government. 

Cathy Straus, an employer for 
Homeland Security said that al- 
though they were not looking for 
any specific majors, a business 
background for humanities ma- 
jors would be helpful. 

Homeland Security offered 
two career tracks, one in the 
acquisition field and another in 
systems and program manage- 
ment. 

“[For acquisitions] we're not 
specific for any certain degree, 
but if you have a business back- 
ground that’s helpful. In terms of 
systems, program management 
of the systems, engineers or pro- 
gram management, you should 
probably have some discipline in 
engineering or logistics,” Straus 

said. 

Other students who attend- 
ed the fair agreed that they felt 
that there was a clear emphasis 
among the employers, including 
consulting firms, on engineer- 
ing and computer science back- 
grounds. 

“I actually don’t feel like 
there’s a great diversity here in 
the types of employers, it seems 
like a lot of the companies here 
were looking for IT software 
computer science majors. Person- 
ally as a BME, I wish there were 
more biotech companies,” senior 
Jenny Wang said. 

Senior Jack Zhang, an electri- 
cal engineer, said that if he had 
been a humanities major, he 
would not have found the fair 
useful. 

“I saw a lot of companies who 
specifically want computer soft- 


ware developments. If I was a 
humanities major, I wouldn’'t be 
interested in that. There were 
a lot of consulting companies 
that hire all types of majors, but 
they’re not specifically target- 
ing humanities majors,” Zhang 
said. 

Presnell said that finding 
employment opportunities for 
humanities majors is a little less 
straight-forward. 

“T think what’s difficult for 
liberal arts students is compa- 
nies are really looking for peo- 
ple who want to enter specific 
fields, and so from a company’s 
perspective, they don’t neces- 
sarily recruit specific majors, 
they recruit people who want 
to come into their field, and so 
it doesn’t always say in a par- 
ticular description we’re here 
for a particular major,” Presnell 
said. 

And while the Career Cen- 
ter does encourage all students 
to attend their fairs, it does not 
suggest that students stop look- 
ing after the first job they find 
there. Presnell was quick to add 
that one career fair should not 
be the end of a student’s career 
search. 

“What we encourage for stu- 
dents is to do a comprehensive 
job search, some of which is 
based on networking and events 
like this, and some of which is 
based on direct application to 
firms. I think it’s that comprehen- 
sive strategy that makes someone 
successful, it’s not just about go- 
ing to one career fair, one event 
and being successful,” Presnell 
said. 

Nonetheless, many of the hu- 
manities students who saw the 
list of employers at the career fair 
were dismayed at what they saw 
as a lack of options. As a result 
many did not attend. 

Senior Ilana Ellenberg, an art 
history major, did attend the fair, 
although she was aware of the 
fact that the fair would feature 
mostly engineering and finance 
firms. 

“I knew it was going to be 
mostly engineering and math- 
oriented positions, but I didn’t 
know it was going to be that tai- 
lored to that part of the student 
body and that there would be ab- 
solutely nothing for anyone with 
an interest in the humanities,” 
Ellenberg said. 

Senior Helen Goldberg, an In- 
ternational Studies major, also at- 


tended the fair. 

Although she could see how 
the career fair might not have 
had opportunities for lesser- 
known humanities departments 
at Hopkins, she was surprised 
that there wasn’t very much for 
International Studies majors ei- 
ther. 

“It seems a 
knowing Hopkins is also known 
for IR, and that it’s the second 
most popular major here, so I’m 
surprised. The only thing that 
was really relevant to IR majors 
was if you were an IR major fo- 
cused more on the econ side of 
things, which I’m not,” Gold- 
berg said. 

Although Goldberg is aware 
of the fact that the Career Cen- | 
ter will have another employ- 
ment fair in the spring that is 
more humanities-oriented, she 
felt that fewer employers re- 
cruiting humanities majors was 
also simply the nature of the in- 
dustry. 

“T think it’s more likely as an 
engineer, as a finance person, 
youre going to go into a big 
company that has a regimented 
hiring structure where they 
go around and recruit people, 
whereas with most humanities 
and social sciences people, it’s 
less likely that you're going to be 
going into one of these big for- 
malized structures where they 
have a separate recruiting arm,” 
Goldberg said. 

“J think that’s really specific 
to those industries. And I think 
that we as non-science people 
see science people being shown 
so many opportunities and that 
makes it more difficult, but I 
don’t know if that’s something 
that Hopkins is or is not doing so 
much as the way the sort of in- 
dustries work.” 

Ellenberg said that because 
Hopkins does have a reputation 
as a math-and-science-oriented 
campus, she was not surprised 
by the employer turnout. 

However, she did express dis- 
appointment that the Career Cen- 
ter has not tried to do anything to 
reverse the notion. 

“It’s frustrating, because 
I think that there’s a lot that 
Hopkins can do to change that 
reputation, but the Career Fair 
definitely didn’t help, they only 
nurtured that idea further that 


little strange | 


| while we were 


EBDI, rrom Al 
it could have been better. It could 


have saved both money and 
time.” 
Gresham does not oppose 


redevelopment itself but he is 
disappointed with the manner 
in which EBDI implemented the 
program in his community. He 
said, “We fought for everything 
we got. If they take this model of 
redevelopment any where else we 
have lost.” 

Because of the recession, 
Young wrote that, “the timing [of 
the project] has shifted a little.” 
She explained that, “as the econ- 
omy slowed, we took on aspects 
of the project 


move into new houses in the lo- 
cal community. 
While EBDI 


ised that people being relocated 


always prom- 
by the project would get a new 
home, there initially 
plan in place to allow them to 
return to their former commu- 
nities. 

“Had they initially had this 
idea in place,” he said, “There 
would have been more people in- 
terested. But people had to move 


was no 


... They didn’t know the cost, or 
how long it would take.” 

“With a project this large there 
are bound to be criticisms, but I 
know that we work really hard 

to help every- 


that are not as 
market-depen- 
dent . . . And 


doing that, we 
also kept mov- 
ing forward 


the project is, 
“a year and a 
month [behind schedule].” Peo- 
ple in the House for a House pro- 
gram should have been moving 
into their homes in September of 
2008. “We're still doing the pa- 
perwork,” he complained. 

“T know that there were is- 
sues with the contractor we 
were planning to use and in 


| some cases delays on the resi- 


dents’ side because of deed and 
financial issues. Only three 
residents have signed up for the 
House for a House program,” 
Young said. 

Gresham said one of SMEAC’s 
achievements was getting EBDI 
to agree to create the House for 
a House program, allowing resi- 
dents who lost their homes to 


With a project this 
large there are bound 
to be criticisms, but 


I know that we work 


one affected,” 
Young said. 
Some of 
EBDI's achieve- 
ments include 
the opening on 
Aug. 31 of the 


as much as we new East Bal- 
could on _ the really hard to help timore Com- 
aspects of the ve mek attaaran munity School, 
project tare EVET YONG ae run by EBDI 

| directly affect —SHEILA YOUNG, VICE Under contract 
neighborhood with the Bal- 
residents.” PRESIDENT FOR DEVELOPMENT _ timore City 
According AND COMMUNICATIONS Public School 

to Gresham, System, the 


creation of 1600 

jobs, 16 percent 
of which are filled by local resi- 
dents, the relocation of 600 fami- 
lies and the creation of 215 new 
households. 

EBDI has also wona U.S. Com- 
merce National Excellence in 
Economic Development Award. 
When EBDI was made a final- 
ist, U.S. Rep. Elijah Cummings 
said, “EBDI is looking beyond 
buildings to utilize this develop- 
ment project to empower people 
and rebuild communities .. . 
this project . . . promises to ben- 
efit the entire City of Baltimore, 
[and] can truly be a model for 
our entire nation.” 

Young wrote that SMEAC, 
“has helped make this project 
better in many ways.” She wrote 


that, “our ‘green’ demolition prac- 
tices were influenced by SMEAC 
members, as was the new ‘Home 
Rehab’ program.” 

The ‘green’ practices men- 
tioned above were a result of 
SMEAC campaigning for great- 
er safety precautions to prevent 
the release of asbestos and oth- 
er types of dangerous contami- 
nants into the air during the 
house demolition process. 

[he Home Rehab, “is available 
to everyone living on Preserva- 
tion Blocks, [blocks which can’t 
be demolished because of their 
historical value]. So far 44 people 
have signed up.” 

Young also wrote that, “an 
independent study . . . showed 
that 90 percent of families who 
were relocated were happy with 
the experience and like their new 
houses very much.” 

“Of course someone mov- 
ing out of a community with 
rodents and lots of boarded 
up houses is going to like it,” 
Gresham said. 

“The question is where 
they’re going to end up. They 
don’t know where they'll end 
up.” He also said that, “I don’t 
think [the satisfaction rate] is 90 
percent.” 

Gresham also complained that 
under former EBD] President Jack 
Shannon, who left the organiza- 
tion in the spring, “when issues 
came up we felt that they were 
making decisions themselves . . 
. and we weren’t informed until 
the decisions had already been 
made.” 

He is happier with Chris Shea, 
the interim President. “We've 
still got some work to do with 
Chris Shea . . . [But] we can com- 
municate with him. He seems to 
want to do the right thing for the 
community.” 

Gresham feels however, that 
EBDI should be including the 
community in the search for a 
permanent president. “We'd love 
it to happen, but I don’t think it 
will,” he said. 
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DO YOU WANT... 


aay a : COURTESY OF EBDLORG 
New building construction in the East Baltimore area. EBDI project strives to revitalize the neighborhoods around Hopkins Hospital. 


a more spiritual understanding of the Bible? 


faith to be supported by understanding? 


said this was a school for math 
and science kids,” Ellenberg 
said. 


Record voter turnout in SGA elections 


SGA, From Al 


allowed in the last freshman elec- 


tion, plus a well-run CSE [Com- 
mittee on Student Elections] 
and lots of candidates all came 
together to produce the perfect 
storm,” SGA Vice President Evan 
Lazerowitz said. 

“The CSE did a great job in 
getting the word out [to fresh- 
men|,” Perkins said. 

The campaign ran from 
Tuesday, Sept. 29 to Thursday, 
Oct. 1, with voting taking place 


from that Thursday to Sunday, 
Oct. 4. — 


The candidates were informed 


4 of the results by e-mail on Mon- 


day and detailed results, com- 
plete with percentages and vote 
counts, were announced to the 
public Tuesday via the SGA Web 
site. 


Previously, the CSE an- 
nounced the results publicly at 
their meetings. 


“I'm happy the CSE released 
the election results in full detail 
for the first time ever. It adds a 
high level of transparency and 
legitimacy to the SGA and the 
electoral process,” Lazerowitz 
said. 

The results can be found at 
http://www.jhusga.com/stuelect/ 
electionresults. 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTO EDITOR 
SGA saw record voter participation. 


to learn how Jesus healed? 


your religion to be practical? 


WE INVITE YOU TO FIND ANSWERS 


Y Attend Sunday Services at 11:00AM or Sunday School for students 
up to age 20 


¥ Come to the 8 PM Wednesday Meetings that include testimonies of healing 


Y Visit the Reading Room at the Rotunda Mall from 10:00-4:00 Mon-Fri 
and 10:00 -1:00 on Saturdays 


Y Listen to the Christian Science Radio Broadcast every Sunday morning 
at 8:30 AM and at 12:00 midnight on WBAL radio 1090AM 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 
102 W. University Parkway (Across the road from JHU Athletic Fields) 


Baltimore, MD 21210 Tel: 410 467 7974 


www.christiansciencemd.com 
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Editor-in-Chief of 
Towson student 
Paper resigns 
after sex column 
uproar 


The editor-in-chief 
Towerlight 
student newspaper, has _re- 
signed after the contents of a 
sex column sparked a clash be- 
tween the paper and Towson’s 
president. 

Editor-in-Chief Carrie Wood 
officially submitted her resigna- 
tion last Friday. 


ot 


In her letter of resignation, 
Wood wrote that she regret- 
ted publishing the column, and 
hoped her resignation would 
“reduce tensions between The 
Towerlight and the administra- 
tion.” 

The sex column, 


“The Bed 


Post,” was published under the 
pseudonym “Lux.” The most re- 
cent column detailed techniques 
for mutual masturbation. 


The 
Towson University’s 


COURTESY OF WWWTOWSON.EDU 
Towson University President Robert 
Caret was outraged by the recent sex 
column published in the school's paper. 


Towson University President 
Robert Caret compared the con- 
tent of the column to that of a 
pornographic magazine. 

“Sex as a topic is one thing, but 
tabloid journalism is not what we 
should be offering our reader- 
ship,” he wrote in a letter-to-the- 
editor published in the paper on 
Sept. 24. 

Though Wood wrote that she 
felt she had mishandled the situ- 
ation, she wrote in her statement 
of resignation that Caret had 
sent “intimidating, patronizing 
and bullying” e-mails to her per- 
sonal account — copies of which 
were also sent to Towson offi- 
cials, including the university’s 
lawyer. 

Wood, Caret and The Tower- 
light have all declined to make 
the emails public. 

Caret told editors at the paper 
that he would consider remov- 
ing university advertising from 
the paper because “I’m not going 
to advertise in Playboy or Hustler 
either,” he said to the Baltimore 
Sun. 

Though The Towerlight is an 
independent student newspaper, 
they rely upon university adver- 
tising and lease space for their 
offices. 

In a statement, the editorial 
board of The Towerlight wrote 
that while “The Bed Post” will no 
longer run in the print edition, it 
may continue online. Wood will 
also continue on as a reporter. 

The board stood behind the 
content of the column, but said 
it will insist upon reporters and 
columnists using their actual 
names. 


U of North Da- 
kota struggles to 
keep “Fighting 
Sioux” nickname 


The University of North Da- 
kota will keep its controversial 
athletics nickname — for now. 

The state’s Board of Higher 
education has granted the Unvi- 
versity more time to get approval 
for its “Fighting Sioux” nickname 
from a Sioux tribe. 

A NCAA policy enacted in 
2006 has banned the use of Na- 
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tive American imagery, mas- 
cots or nicknames in collegiate 
sports 

The University of North Da- 
kota sued, and as part of the set- 
tlement the NCAA agreed they 
could keep the nickname if two 
Sioux tribes would grant teir ap- 
proval. 

The University now has until 
the end of the month to get ap- 
proval from one more tribe. 


92 percent of 
colleges report 
cases of HINI 


As of yesterday, around 92 
percent of all college campuses in 
the U.S. have reported suspected 
cases of swine flu to the Ameri- 
can College Health Association. 

More than 6,000 new cases 
have been reported this week. 
There were no reported deaths, 
but nine students were hospital- 
ized. 

A total of 273 colleges — with 
a combined total 3.3 million 
students — reported their find- 
ings. 

States in the Mid-Atlantic re- 
gion, including Maryland, have 
reported the highest rates of 
swine flu activity, with 1,274 new 
cases just this week. 

Though Maryland reported an 
additional 120 cases, this is actu- 
ally a 62 percent decrease in the 
attack rate from last week 


Fewer American 
colleges in recent 
ranking of top 
universities 


There were fewer American 
colleges in the most recent world 
ranking of top colleges. 

A total of 32 American univer- 
sities appear on the top 100 of the 
2009 Times Higher Education- 
QS World University Rankings, 
down from 37 last year. 

Hopkins maintained the same 
13th place ranking as last year, 
and Harvard maintained its spot 
atop the list. 

The ranking saw an increase 
in the number of universities 
based in Asian countries. 

The prestigious Oxford Uni- 
versity fell to fifth place, and was 
outranked by fellow British in- 
stitution, the University College 
London. 


University of 
South Florida on 
lockdown after 
bomb threat, 
campus intruder 


The University of South Flor- 
ida was on lockdown Monday 
after two separate reports of a 
bomb threat and an armed in- 
truder. 

Campus police were alerted 
of the presence of a man around 
the campus library who was al- 
legedly armed with a bomb and 
a gun. 

Though he was not at the scene 
when they arrived, police soon 
located the suspect on University 
transportation. 

There was a second, unrelated 
incident involving a man on cam- 
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pus who was carrying a hunting 
knife and a puppy, according to 
campus security. 

The University utilized its text 
message and siren alert systems 
to warn students about the inci- 
dents. 

Both men are in custody. Po- 
lice do not believe that the inci- 
dents are related. 


Jackson State U. 
band members 
suspended for 
hazing incidents 


Nearly 30 members of the stu- 
dent band at Jackson State Uni- 
versity have received two-year 
school suspensions for their roles 
in the violent hazing of freshmen 
members. 

The new members of the 
band were reportedly beaten 
with wooden boards, beer bot- 
tles, paddles and other imple- 
ments. 

One student dislocated his 
shoulder, but no other serious in- 
juries were reported. 

As a result of the 27 suspen- 
sions, the band has lost nearly 
half of its percussion section. 

The band will continue to play 
in halftime shows and at other 
events. 


University of 
Florida removes 
zombie attack 
plans from its 
disaster recovery 
Web site 


Fear not, University of Florida 
students: your administration is 
prepared to handle any disaster. 
Including zombies. 

At least, that’s what the UF e- 
Learning Support Services Web 
site used to say. 

Included alongside plans for 
dealing with hurricanes and 
pandemics was a plan for how to 
deal with an outbreak of zombies 
on campus. 

After media reports publicized 
the presence of such plans, the 
“disaster recovery exercises have 
been removed at the instruction 
of UF Administration” according 
to the Web site. 

The plans were taken down 
last Thursday. 

The plan advised employees 
to use weapons “such as chain 
saws, baseball bats and explo- 
sives” when facing off against 
“flesh-eating, apparently life im- 
paired individuals.” 


According to comments 


COURTESY OF WWWTURTLETALK.COM 


Students protest the “Fighting Sioux" nickname at the University of North Dakota. 
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made by a University of Florida 
spokesperson, the plans were 
meant to be a joke, and the em- 
ployee who wrote them was not 
punished. 

No zombies could be reached | 
for comment before press time. 


Resident advisor 
at Georgia college 
claims to have 
performed an 
exorcism 


Berry College is investigat- 
ing allegations that Nathan 
Mallory, a resident advisor in 
the dormitories, performed an 
exorcism last month. 

Mallory, a junior, allegedly 
sent out emails to other students 
detailing the exorcism. 

The Georgia college told the 
press that it did not sanction the 
exorcism.Mallory has been re- 
moved from his resident advisor 
position. 


Judge refuses to 
dismiss perjury 
charges in Dixon 
case 


Baltimore Mayor Sheila Dixon 
will be tried for perjury, despite 
attempts by her lawyers to have 
the charges dismissed. 

On Monday, a judge denied a 
motion to dismiss the two charg- 
es. 

Dixon has been accused of 
perjuring herself by failing to 
include gifts she received on her 
ethics report to the city. 

Dixon received the gifts from 
her former boyfriend Ronald 
Lispcomb, a city developer who 
was granted millions in tax cred- 
its. 

The mayor also faces charges 
in her alleged personal usage of 
gift cards that had been donated 
to be used by the homeless. 

That trial will begin on Nov. 
9. A date for the perjury trial has 
not been set. 


Company slow 
to produce funds 
for proposed 

slot machines 


The company responsible for 
creating a new casino in down- 
town Baltimore has yet to pay 
nearly $20 million required to 
move forward with construc- 
tion. 

The Baltimore City Entertain- 
ment Group will be putting near- 
ly 4,000 slot machines at a casino 
to be located near the Ravens 
football stadium, a dramatic in- 
crease from the 500 machines 
proposed in February. 

This would make it the sec- 
ond-largest casino all of Mary- 
land. 

This increase required the 
company to provide $19.5 million 
more in licensing fees, which 
have not yet been received by the 
state. 

Planners have told the press 
that fundraising efforts should 
result in the fees being paid soon 
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University 


= researcher 
) awarded “Greek 
Nobel Prize’ 


A Hopkins researcher has 


| won the 2009 Bodossaki Aristeio 
| in Biomedicine. 


Evangelos Moudrianakis was 
rewarded with the “Greek No- 
bel Prize” for his examination of 
chromatin. 

The Hopkins biophysicist and 


| biologist produced research into 
COURTESY OF WWWBANDHEADORG | 
Members of the Jackson State University marching band were suspended for hazing. | 


the regulation of chromosomal 
genetic information. Moudriana- 
kis was also a graduate student at 
Hopkins. 

This is the first time a biologist 


| has been selected to receive this 


award. 
The Bodossaki Foundation 
uses the award to recognize re- 


| searchers of Greek heritage for 


their contributions and achieve- 
ments in the sciences. 

He received the award at a 
ceremony in Greece, where he 
was lauded by recent Nobel lau- 
reate Carol Greider, among oth- 
ers 


SAIS professor 
honored with 
highest Hugarian 
state decoration 


A SAIS professor has been rec- 
ognized with one of the highest 
honors granted by the Hungar- 
ian government. 

Charles Gati was awarded 
the Commander's Cross with 
the Star of the Order of Merit 


Sept. 21. 

The date also happened to be 
his birthday. Gati is 75. 

Gati is a senior adjunct profes- 
sor of Russian and Eurasian stud- 
ies at SAIS. Hungarian Prime 
Minister Gordon Bajnai gave him 
the award in a surprise ceremo- 
ny after a lecture he delivered in 
New York. 

A Hungarian native who came 
to America in his early twenties, 
Gati has written three books and 
several articles on the country 
and its developments. 


Obama selects 
Hopkins alumnus 
to oversee national 
service groups 


A Hopkins alumn has been 
selected by President Barack 
Obama to serve as leader of the 
Corporation for National and 
Community Service. 

It was announced last Friday 
that Patrick Corvington will 
head the nonprofit, which coordi- 
nates service organizations that 
include AmeriCorps and Learn 
and Serve America. 

Corvington received his mas- 
ter’s in public policy from Hop- 
kins, where he was a recipient 
of the National Minority Leader- 
ship Fellowship from the Kellogg 
Foundation. 

The native of Haiti was serv- 
ing as a senior associate for the 
Baltimore-based Annie E. Casey 
Foundation. 

It has taken nine months to 
find a replacement for former 
nominee Maria Eitel, the head of 
the Nike Foundation, who with- 
drew her nomination for undis- 


of the Republic of Hungary on closed medical reasons. 
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COURTESY OF WWWSPLICETODAY.COM 
Lawyers for Baltimore Mayor Sheila Dixon could not get perjury charges dropped. 


and that they hope to open the 
casino in 2011. 


Baltimore 
firefighters will 
not see increase 
in salary 


exposed to toxins. 

The county Office of Commu- 
nity Conservation was granted 
the funds by the federal Depar- 
ment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment on Thursday. 

According to the federal de- 
parment, 24 million houses 
across the country are not lead 
free despite a ban on lead-based 
paint having been imposed since 
1978. 

The goal of the Lead Hazard 
Reduction Program is to evaluate 
a total of 350 homes across the 

country. 


BGE: natural gas 
prices will go 
down this winter 


Baltimore firefighters will not 
see the two percent pay increase 
they hoped for this year. 

Stalled contract negotiations 
between the city and the lo- 
cal firefighters union sent the 
decision to arbitration, which 
sided in favor of the city gov- 
ernment. 

The city has also request that 
the union make reductions. The 
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arbitrator’s decision was an- 
nounced last Thursday. 


County granted 
$4 million for 
reducing lead 
exposure in homes 


Baltimore County has re- 
ceived $4 million in federal 
grants towards reducing lead 
exposure. 

The funding will be used 
to build more houses that are 
lead safe and energy-efficient in 
hopes that fewer children will be 


a 


While the economy goes 
down, at least thermostats in 
the Baltimore can go up this 
winter. 

The Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Company (BGE) has announced 
that natural gas prices will go 
down by as much as 25 percent 
this winter. 

Prices will soon hit $1.04 per 
therm, down from $1.32 per 
therm last winter. 

BGE cited a decrease in both 
energy costs and natural gas con- 
sumption as the causes for cost 

cuts, 

The company provides natu- 
ral gas to 640,000 consumers, and 
electricity to 1.2 million. © 


— Briefs by Marie Cushing 
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hen you think 
of cities that are 
fun and easy 
to explore, you 
probably think 
of places like New York City, San 
Francisco or Washington D.C. 
Baltimore however, doesn’t usu- 
ally fall high on 
that list for the 
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Dread ceate ch COURTESY OF WWW.BALTIMORE. METROMIX.COM | 
gh the pho Is great at Mekong Delta, be sure to also try this restaurant's surprisingly unique fried rice dish. 


Mekong Delta offers flavorful cuisine 


pressive for such a tiny café. 
Going out with two of my 
friends, we each decided to or- 
der a dish from a different cat- 
egory so we could all split and 
compare flavors. We ordered 
vegetable fried rice, chicken pho, 
and lemongrass beef over rice 


I’m sure every- 


e noodles. Now 
1 Shapiro 


one has tried the 


simple reason 
that so many 
places are seem- 
ingly inaccessi- 
ble by foot for fear of wandering 
into a shady area. Thus, a lot of 
Hopkins students are relegated 
to alternate among the four or 
five restaurants on St. Paul Street 
between 33rd and 3ist. 

However, Baltimore is a city of 
hidden gems, and for those of you 
who are getting sick of Chipotle, 
I highly recommend taking a 10- 
minute shuttle ride down to Pea- 
body to check out Mekong Delta 
Café. The little Vietnamese res- 
taurant is located on the corner of 
Saratoga and Cathedral streets, 
an eight-minute walk south of 
Peabody. The Mekong Delta Café 
specializes in simple, home-style 
recipes that are authentic, tasty 
and thankfully cheap. At around 
$8.50 an entrée, nothing on the 
menu will break the bank. 

Walking up to the entrance, 

the place has a very unassum- 
ing exterior and seems to be built 
into the first floor of a concrete, 
apartment-style home. Climbing 
the stoop and past the two doors 
that form the simple entrance, 
you immediately recognize the 
smell of Sriracha sauce and ci- 
lantro. Although that might not 
automatically signal anything to 
pleasant to you, once eating here, 
good ol’ Pavlovian conditioning 
will ensure that the next time 
you come, it will. 

The second thing you'll notice 
about the café is that it is fam- 
ily-owned and run. The young 
husband manages the nine 
small tables that comprise the 
floor while his wife is off to the 
side, cooking in a small kitchen 
separated from the dining floor 
only by a glass counter. The 
menus are simple and printed 
on folded sheets of yellow 8 1/2 
x 11” paper and contain the 20 or 
so meals you can choose from. 
Most of the dishes were varia- 
tions among common themes of 
spring rolls, fried rice, vermicelli 
topped with meat or vegetables 

_and pho. But since each catego- 
ry had four or five options, the 
variety generated was quite im- 


Guest Column 


fried rice from 
their local Chi- 
nese _ take-out 
joint, but you'll have to trust me 
when I say that this wasn’t that 
kind of fried rice. It had a much 
drier texture so that heavy oily 
feeling was completely absent. 
It was also mildly spicy — made 
with lots of garlic, chili pepper 
and some cilantro to make sure 
the flavor was crisp. 

As for the vegetables, I'm not 
just talking some cabbage and car- 
rots that usually comprise a “veg- 
gie fried rice”. This rice had cau- 
liflower, asparagus, tofu, sprouts 
and snow peas as well, making 
for amore complex flavor. The rice 
came on a pretty lacquered blue 
and brown plate and was present- 
ed quite attractively. The second 
dish was a classic pho dish, which 
is essentially a Vietnamese noodle 
soup. The pho at the Mekong Del- 
ta Café was a little richer than the 
pho I have had elsewhere, being 
a darker broth with a strong bite 
of cilantro. I enjoyed the chicken 
and bean sprouts that were in it, 
but honestly, I felt a little bored 
with the dish. It lacked the com- 
plexity of ingredients and flavors 
I was looking for, present even in 
my fried rice. The pho was by all 
means good and enjoyable, but it 
didn’t have the uniqueness of fla- 
vor that would have made it some- 
thing I would order regularly. 

The lemongrass beef, how- 
ever, was extremely delicious. 
A rectangular white plate was 
brought out with about three 
handfuls of rice noodles, topped 
with thin slices of lemongrass 
soaked beef, a side of fish sauce, 
and liberally garnished with 
chopped peanuts. The meat and 
noodles alone were light, sweet 
and savory thanks to the lemon- 
grass, but what really made the 
dish special was the fish sauce 
on the side. Now, all three of us, 
being new to Vietnamese food, 
were a little apprehensive about 
the clear white broth sitting next 
to the delicious noodles and 
beef. But for the sake of the re- 
view we pushed ourselves to 
take a taste and we were defi- 


nitely glad we did. Not only 
was the fish sauce not fishy, it 
was absolutely delectable. Some- 
how, the lightly aromatic sauce 
brought out a hidden flavor to 
the beef that we could not taste 
before, making it the perfect 
complement sauce for this dish. 

All in all, despite its simple 


Hookups dont have to 


t’s high time we all ad- 

mitted to ourselves that 

hooking up is a good 

thing. The social stigma 

of being “easy” or a “play- 
er” merely because you prefer 
to remain solo most of the time, 
and choose only certain nights 
to lie in the arms of another, 
needs to be beaten down with a 
stick. No, that girl is not a slut 
for going home with a frat boy, 
and no, that guy is not an a-hole 
just because he told you this 
was a one-time thing. Plenty 
of perfectly decent human be- 
ings prefer hooking up to going 
steady. There’s really only one 
part of hooking up that people 
absolutely abhor, and which is 


|| responsible for the bad rep: the 


next day. 

Most of us have been there: 
the groggy wake-up, the uncer- 
tainty of your surroundings, 
the pounding headache that 
appears as soon as you start to 
lift your head, the confusion 
when you see a seemingly de- 
tached arm wrapped around 
you and then the horror of 
realizing you just hooked up 


| | with someone. 


This is precisely the moment 
where things get awkward and 
where it’s so easy to ruin the per- 
fectly pleasurable evening you 
spent together. 

There’s the  eye-avoiding 
“Good morning,” the nervous 
shuffle to find lost clothes, the 


reciprocate the feelings. And 
true, maybe you wouldn't have 
slept with that girl if you hadn't 
played all those games of pong 
beforehand, but the fact is, you 
did. 

And having done so, she de- 
serves to be treated with some 
degree of respect, not with 
sniggers from your friends 
as she walks by or a look that 
obviously reads “you need to 


mad dash for the : leave.” 
woe pat ase Machi ee aom ay 
Walk of Shame. wake up, stop 
Not to men- Guest Column being awkward! 
tion the acciden- Again, whether 


menu and exterior, Mekong Del- | 


ta Café is a hidden treasure. Its 


uniquely home-style presenta- | 


tion of Vietnamese food is quite 
rare for Baltimore, and with a 
variety of yummy, cheap and 
filling entrées it’s a great place 
to experience something dif- 


ferent than the usual Chipotle 


tal eye contact in Calc III the next 
Monday and the requisite harp- 
ing to your friends of how embar- 
rassed you are that he won't even 
acknowledge your existence. 
Poof, you've just lost a perfectly 


good friend. 

Why is it so hard to remain 
friends after a hookup? Most 
of us are past the age where 
the sight of a penis or vagina 
is disturbing. Sure, it’s tough 
if you're actually looking for 
more than a one-night stand, 


burrito, for an equivalent price. | and the guy doesn’t seem to 


you wanted to or not, you both 
got laid last night! It’s exercise 
and stress relief. Assuming you 
were smart enough to use pro- 
tection, there’s no reason to be 
anything but friendly with each 
other. 

You'll go your own way in the 


morning, but instead of rushing 
by your partner next time you're 
on your way up to the library, try 
saying “Hi,” or striking up a con- 


versation instead. 
They aren’t void of interest- 
ing information just because 


be shametul 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


you now know they have a huge 
mole under their left nipple. 
Too often, awkward hookups 
make us miss out on making 
new friends. 

To reference the column writ- 
ten last week, talking big to your 
friends about your latest conquest 
will make you look like a jerk. 

This goes for girls as well; 
whining to your friends about 
how you “never do stuff like that, 
how embarrassing!” is just turn- 
ing a great night of fun into a 
train wreck. 

Guys often blame the girl for 
making the hookup process so 
complicated and overrated, but 
you're just as much to blame, 
boys! You're’ certainly not im- 
proving things when you bolt for 
the next room when you run into 
your hookup partner at the next 
Beta party. 

College is a time of grow- 
ing up, and becoming comfort- 
able with your sexual identity. 
This includes dealing with un- 
expected hookups. We _ have 
enough stress in our lives just 
attending this school, so let's 
not add more with something 
as easily enjoyable as a hookup. 


Making sense of jeans: denim tor dummies 


et’s talk about jeans, 

of the denim variety. 

On a college campus, 

they are the most com- 

mon piece of clothing 
that you will see. They have gone 
from being the teenager's staple 
wardrobe item to everyone's 
staple wardrobe 
item. Kids, col- 
lege — students, 
parents and even 
grandparents 
wear them. So I 
think it’s impor- 
tant that we edu- 
cate ourselves a 
little about the 
history of jeans, 


Siavash Raiaani 


case, but it doesn’t have to be. 
Last time I wrote, I talked 
about my new favorite pair of 
jeans from Uniqlo, a pair made 
of raw selvage denim. The dif- 
ference between these jeans 
and others is the quality of the 
fabric. It is heavier and more 
durable because 
it’s made with a 
different process 


(albeit a more 
arduous one), 
thus the term 
“selvage” (from 


“self-edge”) 
that denotes the 
natural edge of 
the fabric roll, 
which results in 


and more im- 

portantly, how less fraying and 

we can best wear Hop Couture fading. I also’ 

them. used the term 
Jeans are made from the fab- “raw,” meaning unwashed, 


ric we all know as denim. It is 
made from basic and ubiquitous 
cotton, or to be more specific, 
cotton twill (twill signifies the 
diagonal pattern). The denim 
fabric originated from none oth- 
er than the stylish French and 
textile-superpower Indians, but 
was first used to make pants in 
Italy. Keep in mind that denim is 
dyed blue. 

Now we can get serious. What 
about jeans make them stylish 
and how is one pair different 
from another? I suppose people 
wear jeans for the one simple 
cultural reason that we do ev- 
erything else: because a celebrity 
did it once. Sure enough, actor 
James Dean wore them in the 
movie Rebel Without a Cause and 
jeans became the steadfast sym- 
bol of youth in revolt in the 1950s. 
However, over the decades, jeans 
became accepted by all and were 
adopted as a piece of casual and 
informal clothing. More recently, 
in the past couple decades, jeans 
have become the go-to, no ques- 
tions asked item for almost any 
occasion short of a wedding or 
business interview. Why? Be- 
cause they’re easy to wear and 
easy to shop for. Isn’t that what 
we all want? Something we can 
buy for cheap and throw on with- 
out registering a second thought? 
Unfortunately, this is indeed the 
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which give the jeans a dark 
heavy color. This is a more ma- 
ture and sophisticated option 
to the light blue jeans worn 
by the masses, in my opinion. 


Denim enthusiasts prefer these 
types of jeans because it allows 
them to “break in” the denim, 
meaning the denim will take 
the unique shape and form of 
the wearer’s body based on the 
types of routine activities they 
perform everyday. Enthusiasts 
(like me) also prefer it because 
the raw denim begins to natu- 
rally fade over time, giving the 
jeans a desirable worn-in effect, 
compared to the pre-washed, 
pre-distressed, already worn-in 
(maybe even ripped) look popu- 
lar among teens. My advice: Go 
pick up a pair of dark raw jeans 
(doesn’t have to be selvage) and 
feel the difference for yourself. I 
haven't gone back to my old pair 
since wearing my new ones. 

I'd also like to touch on fit. 
There is a myriad of words that 
specify the structure and fit of 
jeans, such as skinny, boot cut, 
baggy, relaxed, flare, wide-leg, 
slim, etc. I’ve tried and failed to 
make sense of this myself, so I'll 
give the most general of defini- 
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tions. Skinny and slim refer to 
the width or circumference of 
the jeans below the knee, mean- 
ing they are tighter than normal. 
Likewise, baggy, flair, wide-leg 
and boot cut signify larger than 
normal width below the knee. 
There are specific measure- 
ments and regulations that de- 
signers follow when it comes to 
labeling jeans with a category, 
but I don’t feel like anyone 
other than the designers really 
cares, so | won't go into it. What 
I will say is that I think most 
adult men should opt for a slim 
or straight-leg cut, rather than 
a wide-leg cut. “Baggy” jeans 
were popular in high school, 
but we’re in college now, and 
soon we'll be off in the work- 
force or equivalent profes- 


sional and graduate schools, 
places where men (and women) 
are expected to dress age-ap- 
propriately. So to put it sim- 
ply, dress for success by dress- 
ing your age, and that begins 
with the right pair of jeans. 


Dressing for success begins with the right pair of jeans. Make sure the fit isn’t too tight, but also make sure it’s not too baggy. 
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EDITORIAL 
Sexual naiveté 


There is something terribly 
wrong with the current state of 
American journalism. Constantly 
retreating, retracting seemingly 
innocuous content, repeatedly 
being forced to yield to an overly 
sensitive base of readers, it is little 
wonder the national print media 
is struggling to survive. Nothing 
embodies this sentiment more 
than the recent events concerning 
the Towson Towerlight and the res- 
ignation of its editor-in-chief, Car- 
rie Wood. 

After publishing what initially 
came across as harmless sexual ad- 
vice, the article became a lightning 
rod for censure from the Towson 
University administration, includ- 
ing University President Robert 
Caret. The content of the article is 
surprisingly mild considering the 
outrage it has drawn from numer- 
ous sources—not once does the 
article condone or even broach the 
topic of sexual intercourse in the 
classic sense. 

Instead, the article advocates 
a safe sex practice, sort of like an 
“everything but” approach. The 
anonymous author “Lux” states 
that safely practicing these tech- 
niques will ensure that “no one 
gets pregnant”. In fact, not one of 
her printed columns in the Tower- 
light discusses sexual intercourse. 

We at the News-Letter require 
all of our writers—including our 
sex columnists—to be account- 
able for their work. However, we 
recognize the negative stigmas 
that can be associated with pen- 
ning a sex column, and we are 
especially sensitive to the double 
standard inherent in sexuality. We 
may have overcome our Victorian 
qualms about discussing sex, but 
that we still look at sexually pro- 
miscuous women differently than 
their male counterparts. The fact 
that a frequent contributor would 
wish to go by a pseudonym to pro- 
tect both her present relationships 
and hide her exploits from future 
employers is not surprising. One 
can hardly blame her for wanting 
the shield of anonymity. 

However, the decision to pub- 
lish unattributed material only 
further contributes to the over- 
whelming culture of anonymity 
that cripples our generation. On- 
line, the anonymity afforded by 
Web sites that allows us to post 
responses to the work of our less 
anonymous contemporaries is a 
crutch we use to justify posting in- 
appropriate and often derogatory 
criticisms that are unwarranted, 
unprovoked and often defamato- 
ry. But there are no standards that 
compel us to take responsibility 


for our writings and so we are un- 
willing to accept the consequences 
of our words. 

While proponents and detrac- 
tors will attempt to frame the dis- 
cussion of the article in terms of the 
First Amendment, we feel no such 
compulsion to do so presently. Free 
Speech has been invoked to protect 
journalists critical of the Vietnam 
War, the Jim Crow south and gov- 
ernment intervention in Iraq. To 
group an anonymous sex column 
from. a collegiate newspaper with 
these issues cheapens the struggles 
of our predecessors. Nevertheless, 
only by protecting the rights of 
such fringe issues can we guard 
against the creeping influence of 
governments and administrations; 
we may not agree with a particu- 
lar belief, but we will defend the 
right to hold that belief without the 
threat of censorship. 

More relative to this specific in- 
cident, we encourage those people 
offended by the article to exercise 
their own freedoms by choosing 
not to read what they deem as dis- 
tasteful material. The column was 
run in a university paper, and if 
you're not prepared for provoca- 
tive content from a staff of 18-21 
year-olds you're only kidding 
yourself and you're naiveté should 
not be rewarded. 

This also brings into question 
the ultimate function of university 
papers. While there are many di- 
verse and equally valid roles col- 
lege newspapers can perform on 
campuses, the News-Letter holds 
that our purpose is to articulate 
and advocate student interests. 
Therefore, while we acknowledge 
readership beyond the student 
body, the undergraduate commu- 
nity is and will ever be our pri- 
mary target demographic. As such 
we encourage criticism from every 
angle, from the Baltimore commu- 
nity to the University administra- 
tion. We welcome challenges, but 
we will not stomach censorship. 
We will not acknowledge criticism 
that emanates from anonymous 
sources. We will support our po- 
sitions unequivocally and without 
reservations and as such we will 
not neglect to claim these ideas as 
our own. And we challenge each 
of you to do the same. 


Sincerely, 
The News-Letter Editorial Board 


Marie Cushing and Payal Patnaik, 
Editors-in-Chief 
Leah Mainiero and Lily Newman, 
Managing Editors 

Logan Quinn, 
Opinions/Editorials Editor 


A Nobel Effort 


It’s a familiar scenario to many 
Hopkins students: you are in the 
lab, sweating over minutia, end- 
lessly pipetting and barely dar- 
ing to breathe out of concern you 
might mess something up. And for 
what? All for the dream of some 
day making a major breakthrough 
that could change the world. 

Carol Greider was that stu- 
dent. Greider was just 23 years 
old working in her mentor’s lab 
when she helped make the discov- 
ery that led to them winning this 
year’s Nobel Prize in the category 
of Physiology or Medicine. On that 
Christmas Day in 1984, Greider 
discovered telomerase, the en- 
zyme that helps protect genes on 
the ends of chromosomes from de- 
teriorating or deleting. 


The News-Letter extends its 
heartfelt and sincere congratula- 
tions to Greider and her co-re- 
cipients, Elizabeth Blackburn and 
Jack Szostak. Your discovery has 
helped scientists develop a further 
understanding of cancer, diseases 
caused by aging and other impor- 
tant issues. 

Hopkins students should be 
very proud of Greider becoming a 
Nobel Laureate. With this award, 
Greider becomes the 33 Hop- 
kins affiliate to receive the Nobel 
Btizes 

But more importantly, the fact 
that Greider was so young when 
she made this discovery should 
be a source of inspiration. Who 
knows what your current research 
may lead to? 
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The following is an artist’s reaction to the renewed Amethyst agreement discussion that took 
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place during the recent symposium on underage drinking. President Daniels was in atten- 
dance and addressed the crowd. 
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By LOGAN QUINN 


et’s be honest: there 
1S something. terribly 
Wrong with this coun- 
try. And before any 


of you ultra-patriot 
conservatives Start 


please let me explain. 
I too ri 

am a flag way ing Amer 

can. sleep undera “Don't tre 


the national anthem is pl 
I don’t root for anothe 


an American factory, and | get 
chill down my spine every time 


hear Charlton Heston tell Al Gore 
that he can have his rifle when 
he pries it “from [his] cold, dead 
hands.” Yes, I hate guns, but I still 
support individuals who stand up 


for what they believe in. 


Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing invariably wrong with a 
country in which one party sup- 
ports the death penalty and op- 
poses the legalization of euthana- 
sia, and the other party supports 
(to an extent) the ability to choose 
death for oneself, but disparages 
the death penalty as cruel and un- 
usual. The two camps have devel- 
oped only as a response to one an- 
other and have no real ideological 
grounding for either issue. I tend 
to side with the former on the use 
of the death penalty and the latter 
in terms of the euthanasia debate, 
and I don’t think these two views 
necessarily have to be seen as in- 
compatible. Instead, I offer a syn- 
thesis that I think we can all agree 
on: merit-based euthanasia (or 


retroactive abortion if you prefer) 


It's important to note that the 
remarkable incongruity inherent 
in the logic of our two major par- 
ties is not the problem I alluded to 
earlier—it’s merely a manifestation 
of the larger problem. The real issue 
is that a majority of the population 
is stupid enough to accept these un- 
even platforms. They are ignorant 
and they are lazy. They pee on the 
toilet seat and tilt their hats to the 


Dedication beyond D-level 


By HANNAH MOULDEN 
and SAM ECKSTEIN 


escending into the 

alphabetical depths 

of the library, it’s 

easy to forget where 

you are — Balti- 
more. And while you're down 
there it’s just as easy to miss the 
fact that some of your peers are 
outside living in the city and giv- 
ing back. 

In fact, Hopkins students’ ser- 
vice to the Baltimore community 
is nothing short of admirable. Vol- 
unteers turn out week after week, 
for an astounding array of social 
causes, leaving campus, going 
deep into the City of Baltimore. 

At this point it seems fitting 
to provide full disclosure: the au- 
thors of this piece are both mem- 
bers of the Center for Social Con- 
cern’s (CSC) Student Advocacy 
Board. Our job is to support and 
advocate for the CSC’s groups 
and their members. 

To accuse Hopkins students of 
being insensitive to the many seri- 
ous problems in our city shows a 
complete unawareness of the dai- 
ly efforts of hundreds of volun- 
teers. There is an overwhelming 
number of Hopkins students who 
aren’t ambivalent to the commu- 
nity around them. They care. And 
we've got the statistics to prove it. 

The CSC has been creating op- 
portunities for community involve- 
mentat Hopkins for years. In Spring 
2009, the CSC’s 50 student groups 
boasted 1,235 volunteers, working 
for a combined total of 45,000 hours 
of service, in 71 distinct locations. 

To say that nothing is being 
done to benefit the Baltimore com- 
munity displays a profound igno- 

- rance to decades of volunteer work. 
In 1958, JHU Tutorial Project was 
instituted by Deas ae 
former JHU Chaplain, Dr. Ch 
since, providing 100 City public 


school students one-on-one tutor- 
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Hanriah Moulden is a sophomore 
Writing Seminars major from Ro- 
wayton, CT and Sam Eckstein is a 
sophomore Near Eastern studies ma- 


jor from Englewood, NJ. 


as screaming, 
es a pinko communist sissy!” 


ae 
. ad on 
me” flag, I swell with pride when 
ayed and 


r country 
during the Olympics or the World 


Cup Over our men (and women) in 
red, white and blue. I was angry 

c : od 
after Sept. 11, I drive a car built in 


side. They wear spray-on tan and 
comb their hair into a “fo-hawk”. 
They eat sushi because they think 
it is cool and they have their own 
name tattooed onto their body in 
the all-too-frequent event that they 
forget “Joey”. When you have a con- 
versation with them they say things 
like “bro,” “sun’s out, guns out” nu- 
merous sequential words that end 
in “zzle” and make no sense, and 
combinations of more than three 
swear words. They have no sense of 


ic 


discretion and are as sexually pro- 
miscuous as a 14 year-old male on 
Cialis who has the good fortune to 
be surrounded by equally willing 
females of the same species. These 
are the people who text their friends 
about their drunken exploits of the 
I night before while driving 85 miles 
per hour on the highway. These 
people root for teams like the New 
York Yankees, Dallas Cowboys, Los 
Angeles Lakers or all Boston fran- 
chises despite having no affiliation 
to the hometowns of their adoptive 
teams. They are a drain on our re- 
sources and they are making our 
children dumber by association. 
And they are begging to be eutha- 
nized. 

I know it sounds cruel. It is. But 
you cannot say that when you walk 
past someone wearing skinny jeans 
and dress shoes, an Ed Hardy styl- 
ized faded V-neck Tee and the same 


a 


birthday parties at Chucky Cheese’s 


think, “now there’s a person con- 
tributing to the progression of so- 


should probably be dead, and to be 
honest, I don’t really think he’d be 
missed all that much.” It sounds 
cruel, but it’s actually for their own 
. good. It’s like putting down a lame 


pen because we're not the dog. But 
themselves from who they have be- 


come. If they could see themselves 
as we see them, they would will- 


ingly euthanize themselves for the | 


good of the whole. 
Iknow some critics will say that 
this sounds a lot like genocide. It’s 


ing every year. Last spring, Tutorial 
Project had 150 student volunteers, 
each putting in 90 hours tutoring, 
totaling upwards of 13,500 hours. 

Among the panoply of other stu- 

dent groups that work with public 
school youth and education, many 
take a particular focus, ranging 
from math to dance to basketball. 
To name a few such groups: PSA 
Mentoring (20 members), ACCE 
Mentoring (15 members putting in 
a total of 600 hours), Waverly Tuto- 
rial (15 members), Margaret Brent 
Orchestra (25 members with a total 
of 750 hours), and Crossover Bas- 
ketball (six members). 

Some have said that Hopkins 
students give no regard to other 
community issues in the Baltimore 
area. But, Project Health mobilized 
its 75 members to put in 10,000 
hours towards solving public health 
and poverty issues in Baltimore. 
Meanwhile, Jail Tutorial volunteers 
spend hundreds of hours tutoring 
inmates at the Baltimore City Pris- 
on in G.E.D. work and literacy. 

In the 2008-2009 academic year, 
the CSC gained 300 new volun- 
teers from the fall to spring semes- 
ter. The CSC groups also put in an 
additional 15,000 hours of service 
in the spring semester. This marks 
a significant indication of not only, 
student concern and involvement 

in the Baltimore community, but 
a growing concern. We hope the 
evidence presented is a clear indi- 
cation of Hopkins student body’s 
involvement in the community. 
There are also other offices in 
which students are involved in ser- 


yellow plastic sunglasses that you | | 
used to get in gift bags from the | 


you went to as a fourth grader you | 


ciety!” No, you think, “that person | 


dog. Old Yeller had to be shot, and | | 
we all recognize why it had to hap- | | _ 


these people aren’t able to extricate | 


OPINIONS 


Extremism in the defense of future generations 


not. This is completely unrelated 
to race or ethnicity, it’s an entirely 
merit-based system. Sure it will 
most likely result in the complete 
depopulation of New Jersey, but 
that’s just an unfortunate casualty 
in the fight to save humanity. 
Other critics will argue that these @ 
people are basically grown children 
and should simply be left alone as 
they pose no real threat. Wrong: 
they are effectively lowering stan- 
dards and expectations simply by 
cropping up on American television 
shows that reach our children and 
systematically undermine Ameri- 
can reputation abroad. In fact, the 
pilot program would probably in- 
clude Kanye West, Madonna, Brit- 
ney Spears, anyone who hosts a 
show on a mainstream media news 
network, every cast member from | 
every season of The Real World, and 


approximately 90 percent of the oth- | 


er people who have appeared on a 
reality television show at any time. 


In 20 years people will see Ameri- | 


cans as either the 300 pound, obese, 


McDonald’s connoisseur or as the | 
idiot who sold out his tribe members | 
for a new stereo. We're not the coun- | 
try that saved Europe in WWII any- | 


more, and we're not the gun-toting 
courageous cowboy that brought 
an untamable, wild continent to 
its knees—Manifest Destiny new 
world. Instead we're rapidly becom- 
ing the fat, uncomfortably awkward 
neighbor who says sexually explicit 


Strategic 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 
sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. 


retreat: | 


Abandoning kurope 


By OMAR QURESHI 


he danger of waging 
war is tremendous in 
the current era of mili- 
tary power. Nothing is 
a better example of this 


| than Intercontinental Ballistic Mis- 


things atinappropriate times. Andif | 


that’s true, then the world shouldn't 
let us be the babysitter anymore. 


Logan Quinn is a senior public health 


major from Honolulu, Hi. He is the 


| opinions editor for The News-Letter. 


siles or ICBMs. Naturally, ballistic 
missile interceptors have become 
a necessity if humanity is to be 
preserved in an offensive attack. 
The threat of Iran’s ICBM capacity 
caused President George W. Bush 
to develop a plan to place intercep- 
tors in the Czech Republic and Po- 
land. Unfortunately, however, Rus- 
sia felt threatened by the prospect, 
for fear that the US could use these 
interceptors for offensive efforts 
towards Russia. Recently, Presi- 
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oes anyone else 
remember being 
promised some 


change? The war 
in Iraq. The war in 
Afghanistan. Health care reform. 


| The economy. Don’t Ask Don't 


Tell. The Defense of Marriage 
Act. Responsible sex education. 
What happened? 

Bill Maher tore into the Demo- 
crats last month on his HBO show 
‘Real Time’, commenting on their 
sudden abandonment of progres- 
sive policies and calling them ‘the 
new Republicans’. Bill, couldn't 
have been more wrong. If I remem- 
ber correctly, Republicans actually 
passed laws when they were in 
power. Republicans powered any 
piece of legislation they wanted 
straight through congress and onto 
the President's desk — regardless 
of public opinion. Now we see a 
filibuster proof Democratic major- 
ity in the Senate, a control of the 
house, and a popular president in 
the white house. And what do the 
Democrats have to show for them- 
selves? Stem cell funding. And a 
100 percent approval rating among 
banking and insurance CEOs. 

I recognize that fixing our econ- 
omy and passing a massive piece of 
health legislation aren't easy tasks. 
And although I'm disappointed 
with the left’s ability to put its foot 
down on these issues, I acknowl- 
edge that a certain amount of pa- 
tience is necessary for such massive 
overhauls to take place. But am I 
wrong to expect a certain amount 
of accountability from a party that 
promised me so much change? 

On Sept. 15, Ben Bernanke, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve, 
landed a jet on the USS Abraham 
Lincoln under a banner of ‘Mis- 
sion Accomplished’ where he of- 
ficially declared an end to major 
combat operations on Wall Street. 
Although we saw a small decrease 
in the job loss rate toward the end 


vice work. Greek organizations all 
have service chairs that do work 
throughout the year and campus 
ministries have also offered many 
service opportunities during breaks 
and throughout the year. . 

To those who have failed to no- 
tice their peers’ commendable ef- 
forts: look up and see what is going 
on around you. It is hard to keep 
tabs on 4,500 undergraduates, es- 

ially when you're in a cubicle on 
D-Level. But if you do something, 
you'll quickly notice others’ involve- 
ment. We encourage more Hopkins 
students to get involved in service. 
Please contact the CSC by email or 
phone for more information. 


of the summer, it has again begun 
to increase through the past month 
and even liberal economists such 
as Paul Krugman are warning that 
“the complacency now setting in 
over the state of the economy is 
both foolish and dangerous.” 

Yet American taxpayers still 
haven't seen how the enormous 
sums of money paid to the irre- 
sponsible organizations that caused 
this meltdown will ultimately come 
back to their own pockets. Thomas 
Lee, ex-CEO of Simmons Bedding, 


Steve Iannelli is a senior mechani- 


cal engineering major from Haddon 
Heights, N.]. 


just retired with $77 million in 
profits while private investment 
banks gained around $750 million 
from the company. How? By slowly 
bankrupting Simmons, costing 
bondholders $575 million and thou- 
sands of workers their jobs. After all 
of the harmful practices that these 
banks have used to drive us deeper 
into debt, the best Obama could do 
in his address on financial reform 
was wave his finger. That certainly 
isn't the change I voted for. 

Right now we see our govern- 
ment engaged in a debate that 
will easily be the defining issue of 
Obama’s presidency: health care 
reform. A study in the American 
Journal of Public Health deter- 
mined that 44,000 Americans die 
each year due to lack of health 
insurance. This is a painfully so- 
bering figure, yet it sits among 
several numbers which define 
the current failures of our health 
care system. Despite strong and 
consistent support for the public 
option and numerous polls show- 
ing that a majority of Americans 
would be willing to pay for health 
care reform, Democrats have been 
unable to provide a solution to 
our health care crisis which will 
cover all Americans, lower waste- 
ful spending, and provide quality 
care that cannot be taken away. 

I spent much of the summer ac- 
cusing conservatives of spreading 
lies and scare tactics such as ‘death 
panels’ and ‘mandatory euthanasia’ 
in order to kill health reform. Yet 
how can I place the blame on the 
minority party for the failure of the 
majority? Do Democrats not realize 
that they only need 51 votes to pass 
legislation in the Senate? Was it not 
Democrats who 
killed two public 
option amend- 
ments in the Senate 
Finance Committee last week? Can 
Obama really not convince the Blue 
Dogs to support legislation that a 
majority of voters in their states 
have supported? That certainly isn't 
the change I voted for. 

As I said above, I’m not asking 
for immediate gratification on 
these issues, just some account- 
ability. This brings me to gay 
rights. 13,000 fully capable ser- 
vicemen and women have been 
discharged from the military 
for their sexual orientation since 
Don’t Ask Don’t Tell (DADT) was 
put into place. The Defense of 
Marriage Act (DOMA), a clear 
violation of the Full Faith and 
Credit Clause, has allowed states 
to ignore homosexual marriages 
performed in other states since 


“Yes we can, but maybe we shouldnt” 


Steve lannelli 


COURTESY OF AVA YAP | 


1996. Only one week before the 
inauguration, Robert Gibbs gave: 
a simple “yes” when asked if 
Obama planned to repeal DADT. 
On March 30, Gibbs then said 
Obama planned to “push that 
one down the road a little bit”. 
On Sept. 3, Senate Majority Whip 
Dick Durbin said with no Repub- 
licans willing to support the re- 
peal, the Senate had “little time 
on the schedule for this fight”. 
Now the national security advi- 
sor, James Jones, is telling ho- 
mosexuals that Obama will deal 
with DADT “at the right time”. 

The right time to deal with 
this issue was Jan. 21. 

Gay rights concerns civil lib- 
erties, and there is no excuse for 
pushing someone's civil liberties 
“down the road” any further. Per- 
fectly competent and extremely 
skilled translators are being dis- 
charged from the military because 
they’re gay. Some couples are pay- 
ing up to $200,000 more for health 
insurance than heterosexual 
couples simply because their re- 
lationships aren’t recognized by 
their state. So where are we seeing 
change? We're seeing it in Texas, 
according to an Oct. 2 ruling that 
the state’s ban on same-sex mar- 
riage is unconstitutional. When I 
see the state of Texas taking a more 
liberal stand on gay marriage than 
the Democrats in Washington, I 
can assure you that this is NOT the 
change I voted for. 

My support for Democrats is 
waning. Yet who else can I rally 
behind? I understood in Novem- 
ber that Obama was a moder- 
ate Democrat; I believed in his 
message of change. But taxpayer 
money is still be- 
ing sent overseas 
to kill foreigners 
instead of be- 
ing used in our country to save 
American lives. Guantanamo Bay 


dent Barack Obama pulled back 
the Bush interceptor plan, and he 
replaced it with a plan to put inter- 
ceptors on military ships. 

Such a decision was not only 
wise but more effective than the 
Bush policy. 

It has long been a core tenant 
of mainstream conservatism to 
advocate a tough policy towards 
the Russian government. At first 
glance this seems like a good idea 
given Russia's tendency to assert 
its power in coercive and undemo- 
cratic ways. However, under closer 
examination, the US has nothing 
to gain from maintaining a hostile 
relationship with the country. 

In fact, it is pressing to note that 
maintaining missile defense shields 
in the Czech Republic and Poland 
only serve to aggravate what is one 
of the strongest militaries in the 
world. Though the US and Russia 
have taken great strides towards 


| decreasing military tension over 
| the past decade, both countries 


still have many nuclear weapons 
on high alert for immediate usage. 
The mere existence of these weap- 
ons makes the world more danger- 
ous because of the possibility of 
accidental or deliberate launch. By 
moving to alleviate strain between 
the two nations, the United States 
allows for further progress on scal- 
ing back weapons arsenals: making, 
the entire earth a safer place. 

Policy-makers must not be 
quick to forget that Russia has 
been helping Iran develop nuclear 
capabilities. Similarly, Russia has 
been holding back United Nation 
Security Council efforts to sanc- 
tion Iran. On both of these issues, 
the United States needs Russia to 
shift its position. Russian president 
Dmitry Medvedev responded pos- 


| itively to the Obama announce- 


ment, indicating that he is ready to 
end his opposition to UNSC sanc- 
tions on Iran. This change in tone 
from the Kremlin is indicative of 
positive policy changes to come. 
Bush foreign policy was nothing 


- short of disastrous. As a result, dia- 


logue and policy concessions from 
state actors happened rarely, if ever. 
Russia was no exception to this 
rule. The election of Barack Obama 
signaled an overall change in the 
cowboy style diplomacy of George 
W. Bush. This summer's US-Russia 
summit went a long way in eas- 
ing bilateral tensions. However, in 
changing the missile defense sys- 
tem, Obama has substantiated talk. 
It is Russia's move next. Though it 
is not guaranteed that Russia will 
close the door on nuclear support to 
Iran, Obama has. greatly increased 
the possibility by actively working 
to warm relations. 

Of course, the issue still remains 
of what to do with the threat of a 
Russian ballistic missile strike. The 
reality is that a US missile defense 
shield in Europe would have only 
a tiny neutralization effect if Rus- 
sia launched a full offensive. By the 
same token, Russia would have no 
ability to stop a full on blitz of US 
missiles. If either country wanted to 
have this type of high level engage- 
ment, it would mean disaster. The 
best way to avert such a situation is 
to work on further cooperation. Af- 
ter all, cooperation is the most effec- 
tive way to catalyze change. 

Iran has shown its ability to de- 
liver medium range ballistic mis- 
siles. Though there was probably 
quite a bit of exaggeration, Bush 
was right in saying that Iran poses 
a reasonable missile threat to Eu- 
rope and the United States. Despite 
heavy «criticism from the right, 
Obama has actually made the 
United States safer from Iranian 
threats. Obama’s decision to place 
interceptors on ships will give the 
US the ability to neutralize Iranian 
missiles. Another benefit of the 
Obama program is the phased in- 
tegration of more interceptors. In- 
tegrating more interceptors in this 


is still open for business, and vot- 
ers in Maine still have a chance 
to take away their homosexual 
citizens’ right to marry. Demo- 
crats are still helping to fund ab- 
stinence-only sex education, Wall 
Street is still gambling with work- 
ers’ life-savings, the Patriot Act is 
still part of public policy, and I 
still can’t get Swiss cheese on my 
Subway hoagie. There are certain 
issues on which no compromises 
should be made — these include 
civil rights and access to health 
care. If the Democrats in power 
aren't willing to take the neces- 
sary stand to ensure the quality 
of life for all of our citizens, I’ll 
look for a party that will. — 


way allows for the US to keep its 
interceptor arsenal updated. 

This decision acknowledges 
that sometimes confrontation hin- 
ders progress. Most importantly, 
it shows that America is ready 
to take a small step towards co- 
operation in order to address the 
world’s many ills. Protection from 
external threats and international 
aggravation ought not move sym- 
biotically. Obama took a hard pol- 
icy stance, and it appears to have 
made the country safer. 


Omar Qureshi is a sophomore eco- 
nomics and international studies 
major from Monett, Mo. 
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AND DON’T FORGET... 


YOU CAN STILL 
PICK UP 


SUBS, SUSHI 
AND BAGELS 


ASSORTED QUESADILLAS TO GO AT 


NACHOS 
WINGS : CHARLES 
| STREET 


CATERING OPTIONS MARKET 


ARE AVAILABLE : quality. variety. convenience. 
EVERY NIGHT OF THE WEEK! 4 


MENU AVAILABLE AT: 
HUCAMPUSDISH.COM 


October 8 -10 


HOMEWOOD CAMPUS 


JOHNS HOPKINS Please visit www.jhu.edu/studentlife for more information. 
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A chill is in the air, cornhusks 
decorate the lampposts, The 
Hangover is screening on the 
beach... 

It’s Fall Fest this weekend 
at Homewood, co-sponsored 
by RAB, the Hop, Senior Class 
Council, Student Life, and the 
Parents Fund. 

Bust out your favorite cardi- 
gan and scarf—there are free 
activities and food for everyone 
Thursday through Saturday. 

Start the weekend off with a 
toast to fall at Nolan’s Pub Night 
on Thursday (9-midnight). Cheap 
beers are on tap for those 21+, but 
all students can participate in the 
Buzztime trivia competition and 
enter to win a free ipod. Free t- 
shirts are up for grabs. 


Pumpkin Painting 
8.30pm - 10:30pm (t 


ER, 


COURTESY OF IMPROV THEATRE 


Baltimore Improv Theatre 
8 p.m., 9:30 p.m., 11 p.m. (also on 
Saturday, same times, Sunday, same 
times and also 7 p.m., and Sunday at 
1:30 p.m.) 
The Mobtown Theatre at Meadow 
Mill, 3600 Clipper Mill Road 
Each night offers something new, 
with skit groups from around 
the country putting on sitcom- 
y scenes that test the audience’s 
sense of political correctness as 
well as the limits of improvisa- 
tion. Tickets are $10-$15, or $35 
for the entire weekend's shows. 


Baltimore Beer Week 
Downtown Baltimore, Charles Street 
and Pratt Street 
All manner of events span the 
ten days of Baltimore Beer Week, 
which includes the opening tap 
ceremony aboard the U.S.S. Con- 
stellation, Maryland Oktoberfest 
at the Timonium Fairgrounds 
and the Chesapeake Real Ale 
Festival at Pratt Street Ale House. 
Check out BaltimoreBeerWeek. 
com for event info. 


Frank Warren Discusses New 
Book 

7 p.m. 

Bloomberg 272, 3400 N. Charles St. 
Warren, of PostSecret.com fame, 
will discuss his latest book, 
“PostSecret: Confessions on Life, 
Death and God.” 


Milton Glaser: To Inform and 
Delight 


UB Student Center’s Performing e@eeeeeeooeeeeeceeceeeeeee 


Arts Theatre, University of Balti- 
more Maryland and Mount Royal 
A showing of director Wendy 
Keys’ 2009 documentary explor- 
ing the life and work of Ameri- 
can designer/New York maga- 
zine co-founder Milton Glaser, 
of the 70s “I heart NY” design 
fame. 


| THE 


: This Saturday at Sonar/Talk- 
eing Head: The Dodos. 

e The Dodos are a trio from San 
eFrancisco consisting of drummer 
@Logan Kroeber, singer/guitarist 
®Meric Long, and recently added vi- 


FILE PHOTO 


Over the last year there has 
been a lot of discussion about 
money. Magazines are full of 
small fillers on cheap date ideas, 
how to maximize the items al- 
ready in your closet, and the best 
ways to save while shopping. The 
one thing you don’t hear people 
discussing is the discussion itself. 


Friday 


JHU Water Polo 
8 p.m. 
Newton White Athletic Center, JHU 
JHU vs. George Washington Uni- 


versity. & : 
Maybe it’s because money is such 
a hot topic right now, but people 
seemed to have lost all sense of 
JHU RAB Haunted House etiquette when it comes to an is- 
10 p.m. -1a.m. sue so delicate it is actually the 
Freshman Quad, JHU number one cause of television 


cancellations in America. That 
and divorce. — 

Then again, money has always 
been a sore subject. Without go- 
ing too after-school-special on 

‘the matter, ifs important to first 


Resident Advisory Board is host- 
ing a haunted house open to all 
students. 


Love! Valour! Compassion! 
8 p.m. (Also on Saturday at 8 p.m., 
Sunday at 2 p.m.) 


Von 
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AS 


keep your mouth 
shut about it be- 


Friday celebrates the season 
with belly laughs and screams of 
terror. The Buttered Niblets bring 
their special blend of improv to 
the Arellano Theater at 8pm. 

If you the summer 
blockbusters, head to the beach 
for a screening of The Hangover 
(8pm), apple cider, and cookies. 
HOPtober Fest takes over the 
freshman quad from 8:30-10:30. 
Paint a mini pumpkin or enter 
the pumpkin pie-eating contest. 

[he first 20 students to sign 
up at 8:30 will race to finish two 
of these fall favorites. Winners 
receive Chipotle, Coldstone, or 
Starbucks gift cards. Free t-shirts 
will also be available at this 
event. Thrill seekers will head 
to the Alien Laboratory Haunted 


missed 


> 


hatin 
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braphone player, Keaton Snyder. On 
their first two albums, the Dodos 
played as a duo that sounded like 
at least 4 people playing. From their 
first album, “Beware of The Mani- 
acs” it was clear that the Dodos are 
incredibly technically proficient. 
Long's guitar parts frequently 
have separate basslines, rhythm 
parts, and melodies, while Kroe- 
ber hammers away at his unique 
drum setup with tambourines on 
his feet. With no other musicians 
getting between the two, they 
play completely locked in and 
with a rhythmic fury that has to 
be seen live to believe. Most bands 
nowadays will play along with a 


that your parents bought you a 
used car in fairly good condition 
as a high school graduation pres- 
ent. You'd worked hard in school, 
been a good kid, and they felt that 
you deserved it; and so did you. 
After all, most of your friends had 
cars, so this was no big deal. 

Then let’s say, a few months lat- 
er you're out with a bunch of kids 
you don’t really know that well 
— Molly Ringwald’s friends from 
Pretty in Pink. A few of them have 
cars too; however, their cars are not 
as nice as yours and they bought 
them themselves. Chances are, 
you're not going to advertise the 
fact that your mommy and daddy 
bought you your car. Chances are, 
you will probably 


cause you don't 
want them to 


f, 


emma Brodie 
- Emia’s Dilemma 


Free activities abound this weekend at Fall Fest 


House on the freshman quad 
from 9-midnight. Throw your- 
self into Halloween—RAB prom- 
ises 1,500 square feet of fright. 

[hose 21+ can catch a free ride 
to Federal Hill thanks to Young 
Alumni Weekend. The buses 
leave at 9:30pm from the athlet- 
ic circle and make a drop off at 
Mother’s Grille (www.mothers- 
grille.com). 

Saturday come support the 
Hopkins women and men’s soc- 
cer teams with a Tailgate from 12- 
Ipm on the athletic circle. Free 
hamburgers and hotdogs will 
be served before the girls take 
on Gettysburg at 1 and the boys 
Dickinson at 4pm. ; 

Seniors looking for job leads 
should head to the Career Net- 


“aq, Haunted House 


click track, adding instrument 
by instrument to a performance 
that only really exists on the re- 
cord. The Dodos, on the other 
hand, record every track besides 
vocals live, playing together. On 
their second album “Visiter” 
they fine tuned their sense of dy- 
namics, added a greater sense of 
pop sensibility, and sharpened 
their already furious yet precise 
sound to an even sharper point. 
I had a chance to seem last year 
a few months after the release of 
this record. On the record, there 
is a limit to how loud the loud- 
est sound can be compared to the 
softest sound. Fortunately for the 


working Mixer from 4-7pm in | 
Hodson. Take advantage of our | 
alumni network and remember 
to dress in business attire. If 
you're feeling lucky, cash in at | 
Casino Night, 9pm-midnight in | 
the Glass Pavilion. 21+ students | 
can take their winnings to the | 
ent Party at Bloomberg. 
Admission is $20 and the event 
9:30-12:30am in the | 
Bloomberg courtyard. End the | 
evening in the Fresh Food Café | 
with a Midnight Breakfast. The 
breakfast is free for all students 
thanks to the Parents fund. _ 
Check out events.jhu.edu for 
rain locations, remember to bring | 
an id to 21+ events, and enjoy | 
fall’s jab at Spring Fair. 
—Stephanie Mezyk | 


lasts from 


hOpM - midnight 
@ Freshmen Quad: 


ANNE FABER /GRAPHICS EDITOR 
eeeeeceeneee 
Dodos, this limit does not existe 
live. Songs like “Paint The Rust” 
benefited greatly from the dy-e 
namic range allowed by live per-@ 
formance, starting as soft acoustic@ 
strumming that the audience had® 
to keep quiet to hear and ending® 
in a whirlwind of drums, electric® 
slide guitar, and trash can bang-® 
ing. This was hands down the 
best show I went to last year. It’s e 
not often you will get to see 2 MU-» 
sicians this talented, in tune withe 
each, and technically proficiente 
play songs this well written in ae 
venue this small. Don’t miss it. @ 
For more information,read The @ 
News-Letter interview on page B3 @ 


same tier as Chuck Bass and Blair 
Waldorf. You might even mention 
your parent’s other cars and say 
that this one was just something 
they got on the side on a whim 
and let you keep it. 

It’s human nature to adapt to 
different situations, and it’s actu- 
ally perfectly normal to behave 
this way. No one wants to feel 
like the odd one out, so we make 
concessions, playing up or down 
who we are in order to fit in. The 
fact of the matter is if you're not 
in an extreme end of the econom- 
ic strata, you're probably going to 
have some sort of economic iden- 
tity crisis at one point or another; 


_after all, there is a word for rich 


and a word for 
poor but there 


really isn 
for the middle. 


t one . 


How to act when the question of money arises 


tion concerning who has it better 

or worse. Newsflash: No matter 

who somebody is, it’s not your 

place to comment on their finan- 

cial status. I think most people 

are brought up well enough to 

cringe at the parts in Cinderella 

Story when the popular girls call 

Hilary Duff “Diner Girl’ and 
make fun of her for having sec- 
ond hand clothes. What people 
don’t seem to get is that it’s equal- 
ly mortifying for someone if they 
mention that they spent the sum- 
mer in the Hamptons and all you 
can say in response is “Wow, you 
must be loaded,” (which may not 
even be true. . . as this summer’s 
hit series Royal Pains adamantly 
insisted, there are normal people 
inthe Hamptonstoo), 


from commenti 


It can be difficult to refrain. 
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vents 


Dark Party, Mux Mool, Cex, 
Mickey Free 


9 p.m. 
The Hexagon, 1825 N Charles St, 
Electronic music performance. 
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Saturday 


JHU Men’s Soccer 


4 p.m. 


Homewood Field 


JHU vs. Dickinson College 


Under Armour Baltimore 
Running Festival 

8 a.m. 
M & T Bank Stadium 
The festival includes the Balti- 
more Marathon, a half marathon, 
and a 5k marathon starts at 8 
a.m. 


Maryland Brewer's Oktoberfest 
12 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Timonium Fairgrounds, 2200 York 
Rd, Lutherville-Timonium 

Over 75 Beers, over 12 Breweries, 
Brats and Brats and Brats, Ger- 
man Food, Oompah Bands, and 
the Biggest Beer Belly Competi- 


tion. 


Russian Cult Films with 
Yury Urnov 

7 p.m. 
Towson University, Van Bokkelen 
Hall Room 204, 8000 York Rd. 
Towson University’s Theatre 
Fullbright Scholar in Residence 
and Russian director Yury Urn- 
ov will host and translate four 
Russian cult films: Circus (1936), 
Welcome or No Trespassing (1964), 
Kin—Dza—Dza (1986) and Heart 
of a Dog (1988). 


Lantini Party 
7:30 p.m. 
The Patterson / Creative Alliance, 
3134 Eastern Ave 
Drink and get ready for the Great 
Halloween Lantern Parade by 
assembling and decorating your 
very own box lantern. 214, $20 
non-members. 


COURTESY OF THE RAVENS 


Sunday 


Baltimore Ravens NFL Game 
1 p.m. 
MS&T Bank Stadium 
The Ravens face off against the 
Cincinatti Bengals. 


Cinema Sundays 
9:45 a.m., movie at 10:15 a.m. 
The Charles Theatre. 1711 N Charles 
Street 
This film series features break- 
fast and discussion. 


A play about eight gay friends who ste eet a Antique Flea Market 

spend three holiday weekends to- | nae You may even Ali Abullshit. | g 4.5 aS r 

gether at a country estate in New : “ie aie a ea Pea 28 pie | Fell’s Point Square, Broadway 

York. Itis an account of AIDS, death, | pou oo a ay ee: ie Prcollegs tk sucks ie sep oes The Fell’s Point Preservation So- 

love, compassion and the threads of pereiict Op tA Hh! cota eed snes oe es find ue W) ciety flea market features over 50 

friendship between them. a pa Se ee Sollee: ‘school vacs. | Vendors assuming good weather 
ra rte ha Pee | on the second Sunday of every 

e with a new group of kids. | month 


is a more Gossip Girl type | 
Rob Riggle crowd, so not only do all these _ 
7 p.m. . 


Rams Head Live! 20 Market Place Baltimore Farmer's Market 


Former “The Daily Show” cor- 
respondent and sketch comedian 
Rob Riggle puts ona night of live, 
stand-up comedy. © 


| 8a.m. - 12 p.m. 
407 E Saratoga Street 


| tion of organic produce, flowers 
| and cuisine. 


Local vendors offer their selec- 
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Not even alcohal can fix the bitter betrayal of Alicia Florrick’s husband in 7he Good Wife. 


(BS remedies bad TV 
with The Good Wite 


By JENNY SMOLEN 
For the News-Letter 


Eliot Spitzer. John Edwards. 
Mark Foley. Bill Clinton. You may 
not know all the details of their 
voting records, but you certainly 
know more than you'd like to 
about their sex lives. Political sex 
scandal has become such a com- 
mon feature in the news that it’s 
getting its own TV show. But as 
much as sex and scandal sell TV 
(e.g. The CW), you won't get much 
of that on CBS’s new show, “The 
Good Wife.” 

Instead, the show focuses on 
what these scandals leave behind. 
Cleverly mixing family, work- 
place and legal drama with some 
police procedures thrown in as 
well, the show focuses on Alicia 
Florrick (Julianna Margulies), the 
wife of former State’s Attorney Pe- 
ter Florrick (Chris Noth). After Pe- 
ter resigns from office and lands 
in jail for abuse-of-office charges 
when a video of him with a pros- 
titute is leaked to the press, Alicia 
has to deal with the fallout of her 
husband's scandal and return to 
work as a junior associate in a law 
firm. 

Asa workplace drama, the show 


depicts Alicia competing against a 
much younger male for the only 
associate position available after 
she has spent the last 13 years as 
a stay-athome mom. As a family 
drama, the show follows Peter as 
he tries to win Alicia’s forgiveness, 
while Alicia does her best to shield 
her two children, Zach and Grace, 
from the scandal. 

As a legal drama, each episode 
features one of Alicia’s cases. The 
police procedures come into play 
as Alicia befriends Kalinda (Ar- 
chie Panjabi), the in-house investi- 
gator, who works with her to find 
evidence she can use to defend 
her client. 
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Witness finds success in surreal, wacky perlormance 


By KELSEY MILLER 
Staff Writer 


While student-produced plays 
often run the risk of being trite, 
this year’s Witness Theater Fall 
Showcase was an experimental 
and challenging show. The audi- 
ence was kept alert with the ma- 
jority of plays exploring dream 
states and alternate and often bi- 
zarre notions of reality. 

[he first play, written by senior 
Eric Levitz, was an engaging de- 
piction of the contrast between the 
life and the imagination of lonely 
40-year-old businessman Wally. 
The show started in darkness, with 
the voice of senior Mike Wills, cast 
as the titular character of “Wally’s 
Daydream,” calling out to love in- 
terest Susan (freshman Eliza Bell). 

The scene then transitions into 
a memory of his office, in which 
ad-men are pitching ideas for 
marketing snack cakes to wom- 
en. Behind the actors, a projector 
displayed funny and appealing 
illustrations of the concepts — 
drawings created by junior Ed- 
win Vasquez. This scene becomes 
a clever parallel for the daydream 
in which the men market Wally 
to the woman he loves. 

The drawings were helpful in 
clarifying each new focus within 
the play, since it was difficult 
to follow the implied shifts be- 
tween scenes. However, the cos- 
tume changes, while occasionally 


| funny, were less successful; they 


The show may seem to take | 
on too much by combining these | 


different plotlines, but it comes 
across smoothly. The workplace 
tension is realistic, and each case 
is settled satisfactorily but with 
enough suspense that you almost 
forget that you know she is going 
to win. 

The courtroom also gives the 


herself. Instead of playing the pa- 
thetic wife who meekly puts up 


with her husband’s very public | 


See GOOD WIFE, Pace B5 


were much too slow and distract- 
ing for a play that relied on quick 
changes between sections. 
Indeed, directors Levitz and 
junior Mike Alfieri could have 
done more to keep the tempo 
of the play even. Some of the 
overly lengthy, and subsequently 
rushed, lines of dialogue also 
caused confusion, although for 


| the most part, both the script and 
viewer an outlet to root for Ali- | 
cia as she is allowed her to assert | 


the acting were convincing. 

By the end, the creative premise 
and comedic moments had suc- 
cessfully yielded deeper emotion- 
al truth. When the play reached 
its conclusion, the audience was 


The Dodos talk indie music and more 


By VIVI MACHI 


For the News-Letter 


My first verbal interaction 
with Meric Long was acciden- 
tally waking him up. One third 
of San Francisco psych-folk 
group the Dodos, he answered 
the phone with a groggy “Hel- 
lo?” Then, in reply to my intro- 
duction as his interviewer, ex- 
pressed confusion: “The PR said 
you would call around eleven.” 

It was noon in Baltimore, 
which meant that where Long 
was located, on the road in Ari- 
zona, it was 9 a.m. This is far too 
early for a musician to function, 
so we agreed to talk at a later 
hour. “I really appreciate you 
letting me sleep,” Long said be- 
fore hanging up. 

An appropriate number of 
hours later, I called Long back. 
His voice upon answering was 
much more alert and focused. 
“Now is the perfect time to 
talk,” he said. And talk we did 
— about the significant changes 
and events that his band has re- 
cently gone through. 

The Dodos, formed by guitar- 
ist/singer Long and drummer 
Logan Kroeber in 2005, released 
their third stu- 
dio album, Time 
To Die, on July 
28 through their 
label Frenchkiss 
Records. It’s their 
second album on 
a label, and the 
first with the 
new addition to 
their group: vi- 

braphone player 
Keaton Snyder. 

“I wanted a vi- 
braphone on this 
album, so we just 
bought the thing 
and then we met 
Keaton during 
the _ recording 
process,” Long 
said. “We want- 
ed to simplify 


in and this one, I just wanted a 
solid band of three instruments 
on every song, and just to focus 
on the interplay between every 
instrument.” 

From their meeting, Long and 
Kroeber aimed for drumming to 
have a central role in their mu- 
sic, and to blend Long’s training 
in West African Ewe drumming 
with both of their previous expe- 
riences in metal bands to create 
a distinct, progressive sound. 

The syncopated rhythms 
from Long’s acoustic guitar and 
Kroeber’s innovative drum style 
(he uses no bass drum, and has 
a tambourine taped to the bot- 
tom of his foot) fuse perfectly 
together, both instruments shar- 
ing roles in rhythm and melody. 
The vibraphone was thus a fit- 
ting addition, because “it can be 
both melodic and percussive.” 

On Time To Die, Snyder's 
presence is neither abrupt nor 
forced. The album moves from 
a low-key, melodic start with 
“Small Deaths,” to the romping 
briskness of “This Is a Business,” 
to the dark but tender “Troll 
Nacht.” 

One can hear for themselves 
how well the vibraphone com- 


plements each song. Sometimes 
it’s more subtle, such as on “The 
Strums,” where it almost com- 
pletely blends in with Long’s 
percussive strumming, but on 
songs such as “Two Medicines” 
and “Troll Nacht,” it assumes a 
dominant position and one can 
hardly believe that only three 
instruments are present on the 
song, rather than an entire or- 
chestra. 

This is Snyder's first experi- 
ence in a band setting. Previ- 
ously, he played in orchestras 
and ensembles (one has to won- 
der what the demand for vibra- 
phone players is these days). “It’s 
been fun to show him the ropes 
of touring and playing shows,” 
Long said. “He just had no idea 
— he was like this band geek be- 
fore.” 

Indeed, Long recounts that 
the first time Snyder joined the 
Dodos onstage, the chord was 
pulled out of the vibraphone, 
“And he had no idea what was 
going on. He had just never been 
in a position where he needed to 
plug anything in before.” 

Long and Kroeber, however, 
are old pros. Both had previously 
played in metal bands, although 
at the time of 
their meeting, 
Long was gig- 
ging steadily in 
San Francisco as 
a solo artist and 
Kroeber was 
experimenting 
with progressive 
metal drum- 
ming. 

They were 
introduced 
through _Kroe- 
ber’s cousin, who 
happened to be 
Long’s college 
roommate, and 
bonded through 
mutual appre- 
ciation of bands 
such as Andrew 
W.K. and O.M.D., 


this record: On 
four last album] 
Visiter, we had 
a bunch of in- 


eirtinenis’ come. le Dodos, a three-person band, 


COURTESY OF WWWPITCHFORK.COM 
has particularly energetic live shows. 


f ¥ 


along with the 
innovative  fin- 
ger-picking 
See DODOS, 
PAGE B4 


simultaneously laughing and 
feeling sorrowful. An imagina- 
tive, well-written show, this was a 
strong start to the Showcase. 

The second show also explored 
a dream-like state, but in a more 
disorienting way. “Reports Come 
In,’ by sophomore Douglass Ross, 
featured only a single character on 
stage: a tormented author played 
by junior Mac Schwerin, who also 
directed the play — and remained 


MISCHA LASSOW/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Actors in Witness Theater dove headfirst into the absurd during last Friday's strange, confusing and hilarious performance. 


While the dialogue had the ten- 
dency to become complex, spe- 
cific and bizarre, the many hu- 
morous moments, paired with 
Ripman’s confident delivery, kept 
the audience engaged. 

In fact, Ross painted such a 
clear picture of the party that one 
could believe the hordes of Nor- 
dic women to which the play al- 
luded were, in fact, going to burst 
in through the stage door. 


almost completely silent through- i h e 
out the act. fourth show, 

The author ? ; “Outround,” 
attempts to This entirely student- continued _ the 
write a_ story ‘J a t : showcase’s ap- 
while the pro- POO Cer ty OD ama parent theme of 
jector behind vided a thought-pro- unreality. The 


him shows sur- 
real video clips 
of actors speak- 
ing about him 
and to him, as 
though his own 
mind is distorting the message of 
his TV set. Many of these speech- 
es were too fast and abstract to 
follow clearly, and although the 
deliberate weirdness was _ pur- 
poseful, it was also taxing. 

The third play, “Sentencing,” 
also written by Ross and featur- 
ing Schwerin, focused on the un- 
fortunate aftermath of his char- 
acter Martin’s sexual advance on 
a girl at a party. His pontificat- 
ing classmate Joseph, played by 
freshman Seth Ripman, attempts 
to encourage and defend Martin 
while they converse in an empty 
room outside of the party. 

This time Ross got it right. 


reality. 


voking escape from 


play focused on 
a parliamentary 
debate between 
two men, rep- 
resenting the 
government, 
and two women, the opposition, 
on whether or not they ought to 
sleep with each other. 

The premise may have had a 
deeper purpose, but the affected 
political diction, combined. with 
overtly sexual content, was just 
plain funny. The actors’ delivery of 
the material elicited a lot of laughter. 
The directing by Ross and junior 
Rob Powers seemed effective and 
kept the play quick and interesting. 

The final, most challenging 
show was also the longest. “Di- 
rectors and Dreamers” was a col- 
laborative effort: Junior Jeremy 
Bremer both penned the script 
and was assistant director to ju- 


nior Tabitha Moses. 

The opening moments were 
somewhat disorienting, but af- 
ter a few minutes it was appar- 
ent that the scene takes place in 
a dreamer’s preconscious, a place 
where a stressed-out cast and 
crew have to perform each night 
for his benefit. 

While the multiple levels with- 
in the play were not easy to follow 
at first, the directing and division 
of action between the sets helped 
to clarify a play which aimed to 
blend the line between the levels 
of consciousness. 

Furthermore, the premise was 
imaginative and the script was 
self-aware: The play even includ- 
ed an allusion to Strindberg’s A 
Dream Play and concluded with an 
altered version of Puck’s soliloquy 
from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

At a few points in the play, 
the amount of dialogue became 
slightly overwhelming and some 
material could certainly have 
been excised. Nevertheless, the 
acting was lively and included 
performances by sophomore Em- 
ily Sucher as ex-girlfriend Janice 
and freshman Benjamin Zucker 
as “The Dreamer.’ As a whole, 
in spite of its length, this play re- 
mained intriguing and unexpect- 
ed to the end. 

While the Showcase was un- 
deniably long, for those who 
enjoy escaping from reality, this 
Witness Theater event provided 
thought-provoking —_ entertain- 
ment — created in its entirety by 
talented Hopkins students. 


Penn Badgley speaks about new horror film 


Actor Penn Badgley, a star in the wildly popular “Gossip Girl,” shares about his latest project 


By SARAH HERSH 
Staff Writer 


With autumn finally upon 
Baltimore, it’s time to get ex- 
cited for apple cider, pumpkin 
carving, crunchy leaves and 
— of course 
— scary mov- 
ies. While 
most of these 
films focus 
on gore and 
horror, The 
Stepfather, in 
theaters Oct. 
16, is more 
of a “simpler, 
story-driven 
thriller,” ac- 
cording to 
PennBadgley, 
who plays 
lead charac- 
ter Michael. 

The Stepfa- 
ther, a remake 
of the 1987 
thriller film 
of the same 
name, focus- 
es on college 
student Mi- 
chael Hard- 
ing. 

Upon his 
return from 
military 
school, Hard- 


truth. 

One aspect that separates this 
movie from others is that the 
killer is given away within the 
first few scenes. 

“So rather than it being the 
age-old game of Clue, where 


questioned about the unique- 
ness of the movie's plot. 

The Stepfather is Badgley’s first 
lead role in a film. The acting re- 
quired for this movie, a thriller, 
poses a different challenge than 
his regular television role as Dan 
Humphrey on 
“Gossip — Girl.” 
Badgley cited 
the physicality 
of the role and 
his required 
stunts as the 
main reason for 
this discrep- 
ancy. 

Al dats at 
was a surpris- 
ing task doing 
this movie. It 
was difficult,” 
Badgley said. 

<4! really 

loved —embrac- 
ing the physical- 
ity of it. Before 
all these scenes 
where you're 
having to run 
around a house 
being chased by 
a murderer, to 
make that real, 
you kind of have 
to exhaust your- 
self... to make 
those moments 
real.” 


ing meets his COURTESY OF WWWTHEINSIDER.COM ~—- Like ~— many 
mother’s new Penn Badgley, famous for his role on “Gossip Girl,” tumed his focus to motion pictures, movies tar- 
boyfriend, geted to high 
David Harris, and along with the you're wondering who it is, school and college-age  stu- 


collective suspicions of family 
and neighbors, starts to doubt that 
Harris is who he claims to be. For 
the rest of the film, Harding des- 
perately tries to piece together the 


dents, the lead in this movie is 


[this movie is] really like a tense 
dread, where you're waiting 
for the other shoe to drop and 
wondering how it’s going to 
happen,” Badgley offered when 


X 


a teenager; indeed, this power 

of empathy extends to “any- 

body who might have had any 
SeE BADGLEY, PAGE B5 
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with the punk rock scene in 
Amarillo, Texas. 
there that he became a drug ad- . 
dict. Then Stanley Marsh 3, mil- 
lionaire, took Owens under his 
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Dodos talk about their indie Bary 
folk for the metal-minded 


DODOS, From B3 
guitarist John Fahey. When asked 
about the abrupt change from 
metal to the Dodos’ clearly 
more indie-folk style, Long re- 
plied “We still have the same 
sort of energy. The minimal in- 
struments and content give it 
that indie feel, but our energy 
on-stage and how we use our 
instruments is the same [as in 
metal].” 

The Dodos are definitely a 
band to see live. They generally 
spend about half the year tour- 
ing, although Long thinks they 
might slow down after this tour. 
“People seem to like the record 
a lot more after seeing us live. | 
think it makes them understand 
us a lot better.” 

When asked about their last 
experience in Baltimore, Long 
recalls, “The fans were great. | 
was really sick when we were 
last there, and my voice gave 
out during our set. That’s never 
happened before, but every- 
one was really understanding, 
which was nice. I’m excited to 
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By SARAH SALOVAARA 
For the News-Letter 


be back there.” 

They will be playing at the 
Talking Head at Sonar in Bal- 
timore on Saturday, hopefully 
with everyone healthy and 
ready to rock (no catching Swine 
Flu, guys, you hear?). 

If one watches the video for 
“Fables,” the first single off Time 
To Die, they get a clear view of 
what the Dodos are all about. It’s 
a simple video of the trio record- 
ing in the studio with the cam- 
era zooming in and out on each 
member, panning the room and 
focusing on each detail of their 
musicianship. 

Near the final breakdown of 
the song, confetti starts to fall 
from the ceiling and cover the 
band. The image encapsulates the 
band’s ethos: simple, feel-good, yet 
undeniably well-crafted. “We're 
just having fun,” says Long. 

Their unique music and fan- 
tastic live act leave no doubt 
that they'll be doing this for | 
much longer than the unfortu- | 
nate birds after which they’re 
named. 


Whip It, Drew Barrymore's 
directorial debut, follows a story- 
line almost identical to Gurinder 
Chadha’s (far superior) Bend It 
Like Beckham. The film begins 
with protagonist Bliss Cavender 
(Ellen Page) dying her hair blue 
in an act of rebellion against her 
mother (Marcia Gay Harden), 
who has enrolled her in the local 
beauty pageant circuit. 

Her prim mother, now a postal 
worker, is desperate for her two 
daughters to follow in her foot- 
steps as teenage pageant queens. 
Her youngest heeds this instruc- 
tion, while Bliss prefers 70s gos- 
pel rock bands and other aspects 
of an “alternative” lifestyle. 

From the moment the paint- 
splashed opening credits roll to 
a Kings of Leon song, it’s hard 
to get the idea out of your head 
that Barrymore longs for Whip 
It to achieve a sort of indie cult 
status. Unfortunately, it’s far 
too formulaic and predictable 
to do so. 

Bliss works at a barbecue joint 
with her best and only friend 


ARTIST 


Girls 


ALBUM 
Album 
LABEL 


True Panther Sounds 
RELEASED 


- Sept. 22, 2009 


The sound of Girls (a San 
Francisco band comprised of 
two _ testicle-packin’ dudes) 
is quite clearly the result of 
singer-songwriter Christopher 
Owens's bizarre upbringing. 


COURTESY OF WWW.LAKOTAMEDIAFILES WORDPRESS.COM 
The Dodos’ music style is nearly as eccentric as its members’ personalities. 


Pash (Alia Shawkat) and Dwayne, 
| whom they refer to as “Bird Man,” 
and who is a virtual carbon copy 
of Pedro from Napoleon Dyna- 
mite. Bliss is yanked out of her 
| mundane day-to-day routine after 
witnessing a posse of roller girls 

drop off flyers for an upcoming 
| Roller Derby at an “alternative” 
| shop. She and Pash decide to head 
to Austin to catch the tournament 
at a warehouse. Bliss is transfixed 
by the entire scene. 

Afterwards, she speaks to a 
member (Kristen Wiig) of the 
underdog troupe the Hurl Scouts 
— she encourages her to come to 
tryouts, provided that she is 21. 
She’s 17, but doesn’t let on. She 
makes the team, and joins the 
ranks of the derby girls includ- 
ing actresses Wiig, Barrymore in 
a gimmicky, butt-of-every-joke 
supporting role, rapper Eve, and 
a few others. 

Bliss is aware that her parents 
wouldn’t be supportive of this 
particular extracurricular, so she 
tells them she’s taking an SAT 
class. This might sound like the 
story line of Jess, the protagonist 


a higher pitch. The guitars that 
back him up and the bass are like 
a band from the glory days — the 
early 1950s — that has asked the 
producer to help them fit in with 


all the cool indie kids today. ARTIST 
There are the bright songs that Brand New 
take you back to the first time 
you heard a Beach Boys song. ALBUM 
One of the early hits, before the Da 1S 
fancy production, the orchestra- iy 
tion and the mess that Brian Wil- LABEL 
son got into in the late 60s. And 
then there are the sad ones. Not Interscope Records 


many, but because of that, they 
stand out. By itself, a slower track 
like “Hellhole Ratrace” wouldn't 
be all that impressive. The guitar 
sounds nice — a throwback to 
the Ventures’ brand of space rock 


Sept. 22, 2009 


One would never accuse alter- 
native rock band Brand New of 


His mother be- 
longed to the 
Children _ of 
God, a cult that 
encouraged 
its followers 
to _ prostitute 
themselves in 
order to evan- 
gelize and 
spread God's 
love in a very 
physical way. 
At the age of 16, Owens es- 
caped the cult and hooked up 


It was also 


feel its highs and lows as one might 
feel the mountains and valleys on 
a raised-relief map of California. 


— and the sing- 
ing is clear and 
honest, but it’s 
not a very flashy 
song. 

On this album, 
amidst so many 
fast-paced happy 
little ditties, it 
puts a pause on 
the whole album 
and gives one 
time to think, to 


following a formula. From their 
pop-punk, girlfriend-hating de- 
but album Your Favorite Weapon, 
to their stylistically broadening, 
critically acclaimed sophomore 
release Deja Entendu, to their ma- 
jor label debut and plunge into 
the darkest abysses of their com- 
munal minds, the Long Island 
quartet constantly keep their 
fans guessing as to what sort of 
album will follow. 

Their fourth album, Daisy, fol- 
lows this tradition, and continues 
the descent into sinister, depress- 
ing, gut-wrenching gloom. There 
are practically no light moments in 


—Alex Neville 


collaboration that has been in the 
works since 2005, when the BEs 
crew toured with Vernon’s previ- 
ous band, DeYarmond Edison. 

_ Where Vernon’s previous work 
drew much of its strength from his 
soulful, deeply emotive vocals, this 
lisc strips away nearly all of that 

lyricism, relying on instrumentals 
and shere to create a sense of 
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ymore’s Whip It doesn't quite pack a punch 


IVIEPI 1OTO.COM 


Ellen Page (center) fends off roller derby girls and the judgment of her peers in order to find something she truly loves, 


of Bend It Like Beckham, who fibs 
to her parents that she has se- 
cured a job so that she can run 
off to soccer practice. 

Bliss instantly grows hap- 
pier (or should | say blissful?) 
as a member of the Hurl Scouts, 
despite the fact that she is con- 
stantly bullied by the star of the 
rival team (Juliette Lewis, in an 
embarrassing 
requisite role). 


also has a caricature-like qual- 
ity. Though it seems she and her 
mother will never see eye to eye, 
we know they eventually will. 
Until then, Bliss finds an ally in 
her father (Daniel Stern), an un- 
motivated furniture salesman 
who watches football games in 
his office’s van to avoid being 
pestered by his wife. It seems 
that every pa- 
ternal figure 


She also 
gains a_ love 
interest in the 


form of an at- 


tractive “alter- |} Gay Harden, Juliette Lewis, 
native” musi- |} Drew Barrymore, 
cian named }j Director: Drew Barrymore 
Oliver (Landon Run Time: 111 min. 
Pigg). Rating: PG-13 

As the movie |} Playing at: AMC Loews 
rolls on, ob- | White Marsh 
stacles arise, 


though hardly 
any of them are 
deviations from your traditional 
coming-of-age story. Pash falls 
into trouble as a result of Bliss’s 
new life, straining their relation- 
ship. 

Lewis's antagonist threatens 
Bliss’s position in the league. Her 
love interest is not who he seems 
— and so on and so forth. Bliss’s 
relationships with her parents 


this album, but Brand New deliv- 
ers an incredibly solid, innovative 
record, which displays the band 
at its most raw, passionate and de- 
spondent. 

The songwriting process has 
altered slightly from previous al- 
bums; instead of frontman and 
resident heartthrob Jesse Lacey be- 
ing the main lyricist, guitarist Vin 
Accardi penned most of the tracks 
on Daisy. 

The band also has a new mem- 
ber, guitarist/keyboardist Der- 
rick Sherman, and his presence 
only serves to tighten the music 
more. This is still the off-the- 
walls band we loved, although 
from the sound of Daisy, they 
may not be able to keep their san- 
ity long enough to stay together 
much longer. 

The album’s opening song, 
“Vices,” begins with a sound clip 
of “On Life’s Highway,” a gospel 
hymn written by Bertrand Brown, 
and then explodes into one of 
Brand New’s most raw and disso- 
nant songs. Between Lacey’s un- 
polished screams and the creep- 
ing, aggressive guitar riff, one 
can feel the desperate state of the 
band, as if they are trying to crawl 


here as “Still” a calmer, more ex- 
pansive reincarnation awash with 
hushed drums 
and __ twinkling 
keyboards. Ver- 
non’s vocals are 
far more muted, 
existing alongside 
the slow-building 
instrumentation 


WHIP IT 


Starring: Ellen Page, Marcia 


of this genre, 
including that 
of the father of 
Page’s break 
through role in 
Juno, serves the 
same purpose. 

This brings 
us to Page, and 
the rest of the 
cast. While 
Page seems to 
play the same 
role in every 
movie, she is, at least, very good 
at it. Page is not exactly believ- 
able as a beauty queen, nor can 
she pull off actual chemistry 
with Pigg, but on the whole she 
does a fine job. 

Meanwhile, Alia Shawkat’s 
role on Arrested Development al- 
ready revealed her endearing 
nature. Her comedic timing on 


out of the hole of their career that 
they have dug for themselves. 

The intensity continues on 
songs like “Sink,” where Lacey 
sings of being too tired to hold 
onto someone any longer (the 
band, perhaps?). 
Biblical __refer- 
ences are more 
subtle in this 
album than in 
The Devil and 
God, but there’s 
nothing subtle 
about lines such 
as “You want to 
sink so I'm gon- 
na let you/The 
fire snuck into 
your bedroom/ 
Now I'm falling asleep to forget 
you.” 

The brutal attack heard in 
these songs, and others such 
as “Gasoline,” are interspersed 
with slower, but no less brood- 
ing numbers. The second song 
“Bed” is like the evil twin of the 
track “Jesus Christ” in their last 
album, with melodic instrumen- 
tation and semi-hypnotizing rep- 
etition of the chorus. 

The most bizarre moment in 
the album comes in the 90-sec- 
ond track “Be Gone.” Already, 
one can barely tell half of what 
Lacey is screaming in the rest of 
the songs, but here is an interlude 


it hits a cascading, crescendoing 
climax, all massive drums and 
voices wailing 
into oblivion. 
“Seeplymouth” 
is nearly seven 
minutes — lo 

but it’s totally 
breathless and 


true testament: 
to the talent this 
Wisconsin pair- 


enthralling, a 


television is impeccable, but here, 
the script seems to force her into 
awkward corners. 

Marcia Gay Harden is strong, 
as usual, but the role is a waste of 
her talent. Barrymore and Lewis 
act in such a way that'll make 
viewers squirm. The Hurl Scouts’ 
coach, Andrew Wilson, was 
humble and solid. Kristen Wiig 
was probably the best part of the 
movie, as she further showcased 
her ability to successfully run the 
gamut from comedic to dramatic 
scenes. 

To Whip It’s credit, there is 
never a boring moment. Even 
though it is predictable, it was 
still enjoyable to watch. For her 
first time directing, Barrymore 
does an adequate job. The movie, 
however, is self-conscious, which 
is not as much her fault as it is the 
screenwriter’s, Shauna Cross. 

It seems that as the movie 
wraps up, both Cross and Bar- 
rymore become aware of its for- 
mulaic structure and try to shift 
gears to a more realistic climax. 
The trouble is that such a deci- 
sion, is just as predictable, given 
the movie's attempt to categorize 
itself as a charming, unique inde- 
pendent film. In short, you don’t 
have to see Whip It to know how 
it goes. 


of only guitar and a distorted 
sound bite of Lacey speaking 
over it. The lyrics are thorough- 
ly unintelligible, but by this 
point in Daisy, this doesn’t seem 
too surprising. 

Thisisnotan 
album to listen 
to in hopes of 
being cheered 
up. This is the 
sound of five 
men  drown- 
ing in a pool of 
their own cre- 
ation, lacking 
the will to pull 
themselves up. 
The ‘catchiest’ 
song of the album, first single 
“At The Bottom,” is just as som- 
ber and pessimistic as the rest 
of it. 

With Daisy, Brand New con- 
firms the claim that depression 
feeds creativity; they used it 
to make a mind blowing and 
genre-bending album. The 
closer, “Noro,” ends with Lac- 
ey screaming, “I’m on my way 
out” before returning to the 
same sound clip of “On Life's 
Highway” that was heard in 
“Vices.” If this does turn out 
to be Brand New’s swan song, 
then they certainly managed to 
g0 out with a bang. 

—Vivi Machi 


much like the rest of this disc. 
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Penn 
Badgley 
talks about 
new role 


BADGLEY. FROM B3 
stressful relationship with their 
parents — which I think is to say 
everybody at one 
Badgley said. 

“There 


point in time,” 


IS a universal 


ne vul- 
nerability in being a teenager,” 
Badgley continued. “] think you 


get that with [Michael] especially. 
I mean, 
far as his family’s concerned.” 

Such complexity of character 
will surely elevate the film from 
typical horror to quality cinema. 

Although Badgley has never 
seen the original “Stepfather”, 
he is confident that this new 
movie has a stronger story than 
the ‘80s version which he views 
as a cult slasher film. 


he’s very vulnerable as 


Another difference between 


the two movies is that Badgley’s 
character in the original movie 
was female — a girl named 
Stephanie. Many new horror 
movies, including “Disturbia”, 
feature male protagonists. 

“The original is probably 
much more predatory and 
you're just waiting for him to 
stab her. I think they changed 
that to make the relationship 
between the stepfather and my 
character to be one where you 
can only see one of two ways 
for it to end, and that’s probably 
one of them dying. So it has to 
end in a battle,” Badgley said. 

On a broader scale, male 
protagonists in horror movies 
change the game completely. 


“It’s less predatory,” Badgley 
said. 
“The character physically, 


maybe they can go head-to-head 

with the murderer more easily. 

They’re more apt physically to 

do that. I think it just changes 

the whole dynamic between the 
killer and the victim. They’re 
less victimized.” 

Such a change in the fun- 
damental structure of a horror 
movie may make this film more 
appealing to a wider demo- 
graphic. 

Movie-lovers are often bored 
by the routine “damsel-in-dis- 
tress” formula by which so 
many horror films have abided. 

He continued, “For me, as a 
person who's never really been 
that interested in horror, I do like 
the idea of somebody, not neces- 
sarily male, who physically is up 
to the challenge of facing the kill- 
er and not being a victim.” 

Despite not being too fond 
of horror movies, “Everybody 
likes a scare, and around this 
time of year I’m always game,” 
Badgley said. 

While “The Stepfather” is a 
far reach from typical “Gossip 
Girl” fare, one can still expect 
many fans of the show to fre- 
quent movie theaters in the up- 
coming weeks. 

Indeed, a sizable portion of 
the film’s audience will likely 
consist of loyal Badgley enthu- 
siasts. 

Nevertheless, Penn expects 
men and women to see his new 
film for one simple reason: it'll 
be a good time. 

The rising star concluded on 
this lighthearted note. “Yes, I 
think it’s really fun, and that’s 
the whole point of these mov- 
ies,” Badgley said. 

“Yes, you want to terrify the 
audience for a bit, but the whole 
reason that anybody does that 
is because it’s fun, especially 
during the time around Hal- 
loween.” 

From the sound of it, Badgley 
and other members of this 
project don’t seem to be taking 
themselves too seriously. 

Some may view this as a bad 
thing, but when it comes to 
making horror films, not know- 
ing when to laugh at oneself is a 
recipe for disaster. 

The most successful horror 
films have found a good bal- 
ance between the absurd, the 
hilarious and the scary. One 
can hope that “The Stepfather” 
is able to strike this fine bal- 
ance. Judging by Penn’s take on 
things, though, I would say we 
can have high hopes. 

This Halloween season, have 
some fun by grabbing your 
friends and seeing “The Step- 
father,” which is being released 


on Oct. 16. 


Theater or symphony shows are just a few of the many f 


Free Fall Baltimore promises priceless fun 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Staff Writer 


Let’s face it: For college stu- 


dents, money can be an issue. That 


is why it is sometimes hard to take 
full advantage of all that Baltimore 
city life has to offer. College costs 
enough without attempting to ex- 
perience the city and, thus, emp- 
tying your wallet. Luckily for Bal- 


| timoreans everywhere, October is 


known as Free Fall Baltimore, “a 
month-long, free, city-wide arts 
extravaganza.” 

Free Fall Baltimore was cre- 
ated by the Baltimore Office of 


| Promotion and the Arts (BOPA), 


a non-profit special event and arts 


| agency. Their purpose is to in- 
| spire artists and get the Baltimore 


community involved — they or- 
ganize festivals, fireworks, farm- 
ers’ markets and more in order to 
build a more eclectic and dynamic 
city. Specifically, during Free Fall 
Baltimore, they aim to promote 
community-wide involvement and 
interest in Baltimore’s cultural or- 
ganizations. 

So, what exactly is free dur- 
ing Free Fall Baltimore? Since this 
movement promotes the arts, it 
seems only natural that many 
museums offer free admission 
and special exhibits this month. 
In fact, the whole program began 
four years ago when the Walters 
Art Museum and the Baltimore 
Museum of Art began to offer free 
admission. 

“The Baltimore Office of Pro- 
motion & The Arts wanted the 
art experience to extend beyond 
these two institutions,” Free Fall’s 
communications director, Tracey 
Baskerville, stated. Other cultural 
arts-related organizations then 
began to offer free events, admis- 


This past Friday night, Hop- 

kins students might have heard 
the brutal styles of bands on the 
Epitaph/Zune Tour all the way 
from Sonar. The tour featured 
Oh, Sleeper, Architects, Bring 
Me the Horizon and Every 
Time I Die, and the show was a 
cavalcade of deathcore and met- 
alcore acts. 

The crowd itself was quite 
colorful. Ranging from teeny- 
bopper scenesters to twenty- 
somethings with long hair and 
beards, it was obvious that 
these bands drew a certain type 
of crowd. New era hats, plugs, 
tattoos and piercings were vis- 
ible in almost 
every direc- 
tion. 

Doors 
opened at 7 
p-m. to a line 
that stretched 
almost 
two _ blocks 
around the 
venue. Oh, 
Sleeper, a 
metalcore 
band from 
Fort Worth, 
Texas, opened 
up the show. 
While 
their set was 
certainly de- 
cent enough, 
their crowd — 
was not siz-— 
able = and 
those who 
were present — 
did not seem : 
too enthusi- Ae 
astic about lo, N.Y. 1 


ties 


Buf 


sion, and more hands-on events 
during October. 

“This year’s new participating 
organizations include Ballet Folk- 
lorico Mexico Vivo, Everyman 
Theater, jazz collaboration Con- 
temporary Arts, Inc., and Dance 
Rink, which is a unique dance 
and theater experience.” This is 
in addition to the returning at- 
tractions that were popular in 
previous years: the American Vi- 
sionary Art Museum, Baltimore 
Public Works’ Big Truck Day, Hot 
Glass and Clay Workshops, and 
more. With performances to see, 
museums to visit, and hands-on 
interactive events, October can be 
an exciting month for Baltimore. 

Check out the nine museums 
and schools of art that are offering 
free admission, including some 
that are right on or near campus 
— the BMA, the Homewood Mu- 
seum and the Walters. See a Bashi 
Rose exhibit about the civil rights 
battle at the American Visionary 
Art Museum, or play with model 
trains at the B&O Railroad Muse- 
um. The Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art (MICA) also has sev- 
eral exhibitions. 

If art museums don't appeal to 
you, perhaps a free play would be 
enjoyable. The Audrey Herman 
Spotlighters Theater will put on 
free one-act plays and comedy 
shows, an improv show, and a 
perfromance by a group of Poe in- 
terpreters. See the dress rehearsal 
of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest at Centerstage or 
just take a tour of the historic Hip- 
podrome Theater. There are also 
free Shriver Hall concerts right on 
campus, and Baltimore Sympho- 
ny concerts are just a short drive 
away. Not only is there a lot to do 
during Free Fall Baltimore, but ev- 


the music. It was a shame, really. 
It was apparent that the band 
tried very hard to get some au- 
dience participation. 

Architects, a metalcore band 
from the U.K,, next took the stage. 
Although the band has a substan- 
tial following in their motherland 
Europe, they have not garnered a 
similar fan base in the States. 

Judging by their performance 
on Friday, though, this may soon 
change; the band played a great 
set and got the crowd going cra- 
zy. 

There was moshing, hard- 
core dancing and even a little 
two-stepping. During their set, 


ree artistic events available through our very own Free Fall Baltimore. 
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erything is specific to Baltimore. 

“Originally, organizations re- | 
ceived grant money to off-set the 
costs of their programs for the 
first two years,” said Baskerville. 
“The grant money was provided 
by Baltimore City. But now or- 
ganizations cover the costs of | 
their programming.” With this 
economic situation, the Free Fall 
Baltimore extravaganza is a great 
way to support the city and its | 
arts. A free promotion of an event 
can lead to future attendance at 
others and this logic has proven 
to be successful for the last four 
years. 

“In the first year, more than 
180,000 people participated in 
Free Fall. The program continues | 
to be successful with many at- 
tractions getting a lot of newcom- 
ers or return visitors during Free | 
Fall each year.” An integral part 
of the Hopkins experience is to 
experience the city, gaining both | 
a practical and cultural education. | 
While Hopkins adds to the com- 


munity in Baltimore, students can | 
also take advantage of the oppor- | 


tunities the city can offer. 


In order to find out more, | | 


check Free Fall Baltimore’s web- 
site: www.freefallbaltimore.com. 
There, you can peruse a complete 
schedule of events or find free 
Passes, news, and other informa- 
tion about Baltimore. Some events 
require pre-registration to secure 
a seat, so start looking now in 
order to be able to have access to 
everything. Soon, the first wave 
of midterms will be over and be- 
fore you return to D-level, maybe 
a visit to an art museum or a free 
play might be nice. It is a way to 
get off campus, to divert attention 
away from books, and to have fun 
— for free. 


| affair, 


Alicia is admirable for 
picking up the pieces and fitting 
them back together as best she 
can. She is creating a new iden- 
tity for herself, no longer content 


| to just be Peter Florrick’s wife. 


To really stand out, however, 
the show needs to bring more 


| depth to the family’s story. Alicia’s 


relationship with Peter is nuanced 
and believable enough, but her in- 


| teractions with her children and 
| mother-in-law tend to fall flat. 


The mother-in-law judges Ali- 


| cia more for working late and 


leaving her kids than she seems 
to judge her son for his actions. 
This comes off as cartoonish; she 
is an evil and insensitive in-law 
instead of an actual person. This 


| is especially obvious when she 


also makes damaging comments 


| to Grace about her weight. 


Grace and Zach are also cari- 
catures — the all-too common 
13-going-on-30-year-olds | who 
are willing to put their mother’s 
well-being before their own. You 
won't find kids this mature any- 
where in the real world. 

In the first episode, Grace calls 


| Alicia at work to ask about the ru- 


mor she heard in school that Pe- 
ter slept with a prostitute her age. 
After the pained motherly look, 
Alicia reassured her daughter that 
they were all at least 20. But the 
wry moment is cut short as Alicia 
goes into court and the daughter 
happily returns to her homework. 

The show's writers probably 
thought they were clever to ad- 
dress the “child hearing an upset- 
ting rumor in school” scene in a 


| way that wasn’t completely cliché, 


but instead they lost the chance to 
actually explore the emotions of 
a child put in that situation. The 
kids may be precocious, but no 
child is so mature that she can 
completely blow off a rumor like 
that with no real reaction. 

In the third episode, as Grace 


(BS The Good Wile a 
great remedy for bad TY. 


GOOD WIFE, rrom B3 


leaves the dinner table, she point- 
edly tells her mother that she 
did not make the soccer team at 
school. Alicia spends the episode 
judging old friends for not paying 
enough attention to their teenage 
sons, but she never acknowledges 
Grace’s obvious plea for attention. 
The episode ends with Alicia hug- 
ging Grace as they stare out their 
window together. 

For now, the writers seem to 
be focusing on Alicia’s emotions. 
Hopefully they will explore the 
kids’ situation later in the season, 
but as long as the show continues 
to shove the family plotline into 
the background, it’s just a fresh 
take on Law & Order. 

Though the show has some 
rough patches, it is shaping up 
to be an interesting season. Im- 
portant characters include, Cary 
(Matt Czuchry), the younger 
associate Alicia must compete 
with, Diane Lockhart (Christine 
Baranski), the partner in the firm 
who pledges to be her mentor 
but seems less than thrilled with 
Alicia’s success and Glenn Childs 
(Titus Welliver) the new state’s 
attorney who thinks Peter is giv- 
ing Alicia inside information 
on cases. These individuals are 
bound to take on larger roles and 
further complicate Alicia’s life. 

The most compelling question 
— why Alicia has decided to stand 
by her husband and be “the good 
wife” remains unanswered 
thus far. She understands what he 
has done, and does not claim that 
he is innocent. 

She even admits that when- 
ever she saw other politician’s 
wives supporting their cheating 
husbands, she didn’t understand 
why they would allow them- 
selves to be used like that. As for 
Alicia’s motivation, you'll likely 
have to keep watching to see it 

revealed slowly as the show ex- 
poses more and more of her char- 
acter. 


* 


it became clear that they are 
under-appreciated here. In- 
deed, Architects could have 
easily headlined a show of 
this nature in Great Britain. 


COURTESY OF WWWGILMOREGIRLSNEWS.COMR 
Matt Czuchry plays one of many characters who will present obstacles in Alicia's life. 


ame 


Fans were instantly greeted 
by “Chelsea Smile,” the first sin- 
gle off the band’s latest album, 
Suicide Season. The atmosphere 
was electric and the crowd was 


Soon there- passionate. 
after, Bring Me - The audience 
The Horizon, a even helped the 
deathcore band Last Week Live band scream 
from Shef- ° the catchy re- 
field, England, Z| U Nn e | E pl f a ph frain: “ye got 


came on as the 
co-headliner. 
The moment 
the drums 
sounded, the 
crowd surged and immediately 
rushed toward the stage. 


Tour 


a secret! It’s on 
the tip of my 
tongue, it’s on 
the back of my 
lungs. And I’m 
gonna keep it! I know something 
you don’t know.” 


Needless 

to say, the 

entire club 

became hot- 

ter than a 

sauna. From 

the front of 

_ the crowd to 
the depths 

of the mosh 


back of the 
venue, the 
vile stench 


pple to. thei 


_ “Wanderlust” and “The Marvel- 


performance was quite lacklus- 
ter. The majority of the songs they 
played were from Suicide Season, 
rather than their far superior de- 
but album, Count Your Blessings. 

Most bands with only two al- 
bums out are sure to play some 
of the music that originally got 
them famous. To be fair, musi- 
cians in the band want to spread 
word about their new album. 
When that new album is not very 
good, though, the quality of the 
show suffers. 

Without further ado, Every 
Time I Die took the stage amidst 
a roar of cheers and applause. For 
the entirety of their set, the band 
consistently churned out crowd- 
pleasing songs. 

It was evident that they were 
the true headliners of the show 
— and not only from audible 
shouts of appreciation. The band 
played with a sense of confidence 
and style that immediately set 
them apart from the, admittedly 
strong, first few acts. 

_ Their new album, The New 
Junk Aesthetic, was released last 
~ month, so the band is using 
the tour to showcase their new 
tracks. On Friday, they played a 
few of their new songs, such as 


ous Slut.” Of course, they also. 
played some of their older songs, 
‘including “Bored Stiff,” during 
which the lead si 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Idiom awakes from 
several decade coma 


feeling ‘groggy 


Quentin and Sam By Jane Yee 


Hm. Okay, 


The thought of not being 

connected to the internet 
24/7! Cruel world "4 

destroy me now! 


OMG! Where's my 
I-phone? This is 
my first time 
parting with it 


My savior! 
I'll do whatever you 


since I got it! 
WHERE IS ITI?! 


Coffee or No Coffee? 


Pa eat AY tee 
LL Orit 


Social studies: when you go the library and just end up talking with friends instead of working. 


Challenging Sudoku(s) 
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You mean 
this one? 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


Made at sudoku.binaryworlds.com 
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[he miracles of science will 
never, simply never stop to 
amaze me. How something so 
devastating in the middle ages as 
an impacted wisdom tooth now 
constitutes a small dosage of nar- 
cotic and a good excuse to go fora 
high calorie ice cream beverage 1S 
something | will never fully un- 
derstand. People do surgery now 
without even using anything re- 
motely sharp — soon they will 
be able to do it from thousands of 
miles away! 

Life really can be a mystery. 
All of these examples are quite 
impressive and animating, but 
in my recent riflings through 
various medical publications 
(Cardiology Coding Alert, Har- 
vard Review of Medicine, Baskin 


| Robbins 31 Medical Mysteries, to 


name a few) I came across one 


| that is just simply too amazing 


to pass up discussing in this fo- 
rum that my editor has been kind 


| enough to provide me due to my 


general superiority. 
Aslam still a decade or so be- 


| hind in my riflings — partially 
| due to my propensity to take a 
| milkshake break — this may not 


be breaking news or really even 
relevant news, but that doesn’t 
stop it from being interesting! 
People always assume that ev- 
erything has to be ‘new’ and ‘in 


| vogue, ‘a la mode’ as the French 


say, to be interesting! 
Well they just do not appreci- 
ate the possibility of a news orga- 


| nization that is simply atemporal. 


This is why I continue to write to 
the Secretary 


| of the Press but 
| nO one seems 
| to respond — is 


there even a 
Secretary of the 
Press? I should 
really get started on my reading 
for Intro to Government Existence 
and Temporal Reasoning — great 
class. However, I digress. 

The case to which I refer in- 
volves celebrity neuroscientist 
Oliver Sachs. He became involved 


| with the above case while still 
| sort of infamous as opposed to 


popping up in the tabloids every 
week as he does now (I’m sure 


| everyone saw him cheating on 
| his wife to engage in a threesome 
| with dopamine and epinephrine 


— pretty hot image though. Fin- 


| gers crossed for the reported ‘re- 


cord’ to be released!). However, 
orgies with neurotransmitters 
can only be surpassed by one 
case, this case. 

Sachs inherited patients from 
his predecessor at Benjamin & 
Jerry’s School of Frigid, Milk- 
Based Medicine. These patients 
were not the ordinary fare — 
similes with severe acne, aneu- 


Jeremy Bremer 


Kierkegaard’s Smile 


rysms with dry skin, concussed 
physics majors — but something 
altogether remarkable: a coma- 
tose idiom. 

As far as the neuro-promiscy- 
ous Sachs could tell the patient 
(for the purpose of maintaining 
anonymity we will not reveal 
the particular idiom’s Nome de 
Guerre) had been admitted right 
around the time of the Norman 
Invasion of England, before brief. 
ly awakening at the Blackfriars 
Theatre on Thames during the 
1602 premiere of the Tempest, 
who wasn't, before being sent to 
the new world in the Winter of 
1603. 

The patient presented with al- 
most no symptoms initially to the 
Franco-Saxon surgeons, so primi- 
tive that they still needed sharp 
objects (Frogs!), however over the 
years the patient began sleeping 
more and more during the day. 
The patient complained of stom- 
ach pain and occasional diarrhea, 
along with an abundance of wax 
in the ears. 

As the years passed the pa- 
tient complained of increased fa- 
tigue until the patient finally fell 
into a seemingly irreversible co- 
matose — or so the literal transla- 
tion by the Pevear/Volokhonsky 
team reads. The patient retained 
all higher brain functions and a 
various appetite for anachronis- 
tic dairy delights but had lost 
consciousness. 

As the years passed the pa- 
tient’s family sent it to all the best 
neurologist, linguists, Marxists, 
and: modern- 
ists. Dr. J Joyce 
came the closest 
to bring the idi- 
om back to life 
before becom- 
ing distracted 
by the traditional limerick ‘There 
was:a Young Lady of Norway, / 
Who casually sat on a doorway; / 
When the door squeezed her flat, 
/ She exclaimed, ‘What of that?’ 
/ This courageous Young Lady of 
Norway.’ However Sachs admin- 
istered several doses of El Dopa 
before coming in to check on his 
stale patient one afternoon. 

There the patient was, sitting 
up in the bed watching an epi- 
sode of “Are You Smarter Thana 
Fifth Grader” on the Mass Gener- 
al DVR system (so much money, 
they have so much money). The 
patient complained of groggi- 
ness, asked for an Oreo McFlurry 
and then settled in for an evening 
of mediocrity. 

When asked for comment a 
member of his family said, “It’s 
good to have him back. He does 
really need a shower though.” 
With a bit of luck maybe he'll get 
that shower. 
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1 New Maryland law outlaws this 


) Nuclear warheads mught be geting desioned here 


3 Jupiter's moon with potential ie 


5 Thi county wos te 2016 Obmpis 
8 Diaashistnd which uses bins for energy 
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1 Farthquakes and landslides hits Asian country 
4 Mike_co-kads the EWB South Attica Project 
5 New Body WorllsExhibtin 


6 Local night chub thats now closed 


7 _ Preiss 
9 Professor ho ected Sno fr bers research 
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North Korea 
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By MALI WIEDERKEHR 


For the New s-Letter 


On Oct. 1 researchers re- 
vealed a skeleton in their closet 
After 17 years of exte re- 
search, Ardi, a 4.4 mil] 
old hominid, replaces Lucy as 
the oldest remnant of early hu- 
man evolution by approximately 
1.2 million years, 

In November of 1992, 
pieces of Ardi’s palm were 
covered in the Middle Awash 
region of Ethiopia, an area that 
proved to be quite rich in his- 
torical artifacts. In fact, the site 
at which Lucy was found more 
than 30 years ago is only 45 miles 
away. Ever since, researchers 
have scrambled to find the re- 
mains of Ardipithecus ramidus, or 
“Ardi” for short. They ultimately 
unearthed 125 bone fragments, a 
rare wealth of information. But 
the bones were in need of reas- 
sembling. The skull alone was in 
60 parts. 

Ardi was assembled using dig- 
ital reconstruction. “Tim [White] 
showed me pictures of the pelvis 
in the ground, and it looked like 
an Irish stew,” Alan Walker said, 
a paleoanthropologist from Penn 
State, in an interview with Time 
magazine. Her bones were so 


nsive re- 
ion-year- 


two 
dis- 


delicate that they 
would disintegrate 
upon touch. Scien- 
tists used a needle 
and microscope 
to disengage them 
“millimeter by 
submillimeter,” as 
the researchers de- 
scribed the process, 
Although quite 
a bit of archaeologi- 
cal evidence had 
been amassed over 
the years, research- 
ers refrained from 
discussing the 
findings with the 
public, even though 
they predated other 
findings that were 
being made during 
that time. 
Archaeologists 
at the excavation 
site were also able 
to. uncover over 
6,000 remains from 
Ardi’s habitat. 
These precious fossils included 
the bones of 36 individuals of the 
same species. In addition to the 
human bones, there were also 
fragments of plants and animals 
from the same time period, all 
suspended between two sedi- 
ment layers of vol- 


e 


~ COURTESY OF WWWSTRAITSTIMESCOM 
Until the discovery that Ardipithecus walked upright, sci- 
entists speculated that our ancestors walked on all fours. 


7 canic ash. 
Using 
remnants as 
clues, scientists 
were able to piece 
together — Ardi’s 
world. They con- 
cluded that she 
lived in a humid 
woodland, lined 
with fig and palm 
trees. She was 
among various 
species of mon- 
keys and _ birds. 
However, Ar- 
dipithecus ramidus 
were mostly her- 
bivores, their diet 
consisting of fruit 
and nuts. Amaz- 
ingly, scientists 
were able to con- 
clude this based 
on isotopes found 
in their teeth. 
Once assem- 


these 
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Archaeologists discover 


Ardipithecus’s hands were more flexible than a chimpanzee’s and allowed her to grasp objects. 


bled, Ardi resembled an adult 
female, standing at four feet tall 
and weighing an estimated 120 
pounds. Based on the size of 
her skull and teeth compared 
to other fossils found at the site, 
they were able to determine her 
gender. 

The structure of her pelvis, 
legs and feet indicate that she 
walked upright, rather than on 
all fours, as scientists imagined 
our early ancestors would. She 
had a sideways big toe, with 
which she latched onto trees in 
order to hoist herself up. Yet it is 
believed that she mostly stayed 
grounded. 

The structure of her wrist, 
hand and shoulder reveal that 
unlike chimpanzees, Ardi did 
not use her knuckles for walk 
ing, nor did she swing from 
trees. 

Ardi exhibited other features 
that distinguished her from 
apes. She had a dexterous hand 
which was significantly more 
flexible than a chimpanzee’s 
and was capable of grasping ob- 
jects with her long fingers and 
opposable thumb. This unique 
structure allowed her to si- 
multaneously walk and make 
use of her hands. Furthermore, 


Two drugs fight addictions during pregnancy 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


After five years of research, 
Hendrée Jones, an associate pro- 
fessor at Hopkins, is drawing 
her final conclusions about the 
M.O.T.H.E.R. (Maternal Opioid 
Treatment: Human Experimen- 
tal Research) project, a random- 
ized clinical trial examining 
how two drugs help pregnant 
women overcome opioid addic- 
tions. 


Opioids include drugs like 


heroin, oxyco- 
done, codeine 
and morphine 
— not exactly 
things to which 
your doctor rec- 
ommends_ ex- 
posing a fetus. 
The danger of 
these addictions 
is that they can 
lead to babies 
who are born 
with severe 
withdrawal symptoms. Without 
treatment these symptoms can 
result in death. , 
_ The M.OT.H.E.R. project is 
testing two drugs that may help 
these women. One is methadone, 
a drug that has been around 
for years. The other is called 
buprenorphine, which is rela- 


"tively new but shows promising 


results for addiction recovery. 
Both drugs work in similar ways 
— they produce the same effects 
as an opioid, but in a more con- 


trolled way. 


Basically, methadone and bu- 


prenorphine satisfy the patient's 


_ opioid craving, but for an extend- 


ed amount of time. Jones explains 


i ‘that the prescribed, controlled 
intake of the medicine gives the 


more time to focus on 


like getting a job instead 


of focusing on things like how to 


plea a 


The medication is 
taking over what the 
heroin used to do, but 
in a different way. 
—HENDREE JONES, 


what the heroin used to do, but 
in a different way.” 

What is especially exciting is 
that buprenorphine has proven 
to be effective not only in treat- 
ing the mothers but also in treat- 
ing their babies. Results have 
shown that the average hospital 
recovery stay for newborns de- 
creased by 1.3 days when moth- 
ers took buprenorphine instead 
of methadone. 

These two drugs help moth- 
ers-to-be overcome opioid addic- 
tions and improve their babies’ 
chance of sur- 
vival. Howev- 
er, the FDA has 
yet to approve 
either. The rea- 
son methadone 
hasn’t met ap- 
proval yet, 
according to 
Jones, is that no 
one has taken 
the time to put 
the proof to- 
gether. 

“We probably know more 
about methadone than we do 
about any other drug given dur- 
ing pregnancy, but it still doesn’t 
have the label saying it’s ap- 
proved,” she said, “and that’s 
ridiculous.” For buprenorphine, 
the need for approval is a bit 
more urgent. “Because there are 
so many patients being put on it, 
we need to know more about it,” 
Jones said. 

“The beauty of this study is 
that we're looking at not one, 
but both the medications . . . and 
both ‘could be approved by the 
FDA for pregnant women.” 

This approval isn’t easy to get, 
even with five years of research 
supporting her proposal. Jones 
said that she is hesitant to as- 
sume that the drugs, which have 
been clearly proven to be ben- 


RESEARCHER 


eficial to both the women and 


heir babies, will receive FDA 


approval. . 


’ For Jones, conducting this 


study has helped her understand 


EN y 


the tough life situations that led 
many of the study participants 
to drugs. Since the women come 
in daily to take the medications, 
Jones and the other researchers 
have gotten to know them quite 
well. Some of the original par- 
ticipants have come back to visit 
with their children. 

“We hope that we’ve had a 
positive impact. We’ve had wom- 
en go on and get jobs, get their 
GEDs. Not everyone is success- 
ful, but we highlight the ones 
that are,” she said. “Success is 
possible for these women.” 

Jones is keeping her fingers 
crossed for success with the FDA 
too. If this project goes through, 
she would like to perform a simi- 
lar study looking at more com- 
plex subjects. Instead of treating 
pregnant women who only have 
opioid addictions, she would like 
to research the effectiveness of 
methadone and buprenorphine 
on pregnant women who have 
both opioid addictions and alco- 
hol addictions. 

Jones wants to expand the 
study to include alcohol because 
it commonly accompanies opi- 
oid addictions. Additionally, 
alcohol is even more dangerous 
to fetuses than opioid exposure. 
“A lot of people assume that if a 
drug is illegal, it’s the worst for 
the baby,” Jones said. “But in re- 
ality, alcohol is by far the worst 
for a fetus.” 

Though she hasn’t gotten to ex- 
amine alcohol and opioids together 
yet, Jones is willing to take project 
M.O‘L.H.E.R one step at a time. She 
admits methadone and buprenor- 
phine aren’t miracle drugs, but 
they do help overcome almost un- 
breakable opioid addictions. And, 
in pregnant women, they can help 
stop the cycle of addiction. 

“If you ever want to have a 

positive impact on the fetus, you 


have to help the mom,” Jones — 
said. “Instead of rejecting and 


stigmatizing a mom, we should 
help the mom so she can transmit 
this positivity to the baby.” 
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oldest hominid skeleton 
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the flexibility of her wrists al- 
lowed weight to be placed on 
her palms. 

Her canine teeth were not 
sharp, indicating that she did 
not use them for battle, as mon- 
keys do. Because these teeth 
were used less for intra-species 
conflict, researchers speculate 
that Ardipithecus developed a less 
competitive social system. 

These noteworthy differences 
between chimps and Ardi dis- 
claim a theory that used to be 
ubiquitous within the scientific 
community. This theory points 
to a common ancestor between 
apes and humans that resembled 
a chimpanzee more than it did a 
human. Ardi’s proximity to this 
common ancestor, paired with 
her physical traits that unmistak- 
ably differ from those of a chimp, 
suggest that the common ances- 
tor did not resemble an ape at all. 

“This skeleton flips our un- 
derstanding of human evolu- 
tion,” C. Owen Lovejoy, a Kent 
State University anthropolo- 
gist and member of the Middle 
Awash excavation team, said to 
Time. “It’s clear that humans are 
not merely a slight modification 
of chimps, despite their genom- 
ic similarity.” 

For now, there is no way of 
knowing what the common an- 
cestor might have looked like 
before the lineages diverged. 
Ardi is the closest hominid fos- 
sil we have to the divergence. 
Ardi’s discovery exposes a pre- 
viously unvisited sector and 
fills a gap in our knowledge of 
human evolution. 


Nobel prizes awarded for basic 
biology and practical physics 


By ANN WANG and 


TIFFANY NG 


Science and Technology Editors 


The Nobel Prize in Phys- 


icS was awarded on Tuesday to 


| Charles K. Kao, Willard Boyle 


and George Smith. 
Kao, who will receive one half 


| of the $1.4 million award, paved 


the way for the development of 


| fiber optics and the telecommu- 


nications revolution. His break- 
through in 1966 made possible the 
vast network of fiber optic cables 


| we use to transfer information al- 


most instantaneously today. 
Boyle and Smith will each re- 
ceive one quarter of the award. 


| They worked together in 1969- 
# | 1970 to invent charge coupled 


devices (CCDs) which allow ev- 
erything from the Hubble Space 
Telescope to your basic point and 
shoot digital camera to store im- 
ages as digital information. 

Kao, born in Shanghai, China, 
was a researcher at the Standard 
Telecommunications Laboratory 
in Harlow, England in the 1960s. 
At the time, engineers were al- 
ready experimenting with send- 
ing laser pulses through thin glass 
fibers. However, only one percent 
of the light signal remained in the 


| fiber after 20 meters. 


It was thought that holes and 
cracks in the glass fibers — im- 
perfections in the manufacturing 


| — were the culprit that allowed 


light to dissipate. Kao believed 
the key to preserving the signal 
over long distances was not man- 


| ufacturing the fibers in a differ- 


ent way, but simply making the 
fibers out of much purer glass. 
Impurities in the glass such as 


metal ions scattered the laser 
pulse. 

After several years of experi- 
mentation, Kao presented a de- 
tailed method by which very 
pure fibers could be made out 
of a specific type of glass called 
fused silica. 

“1 think it was a very respect- 
able bit of detective work as well 
as good theory and good funda- 
mentals,” Kao said in an inter- 
view with the IEEE Global His- 
tory Network last October. “It was 
really proving that the theory was 
correct. We [said], ‘Okay, we did 
our best to investigate everything, 
and the rest is engineering.” 

Engineering pulled through. 
Four years later, Corning Glass 
Works followed Kao’s specifica- 
tions to create a kilometer-long 
fiber through which light could 
travel with only a minimal loss 
of intensity. In 1988, the first fiber 
optic cable was laid across the 
Atlantic Ocean and there are an 
estimated 600 million miles of fi- 
ber cables in use today. 

Optical fibers today are about 
the diameter of a human hair and 
use pulses of infrared light to 
transmit information. Thanks to 
fiber optics, you can check your 
e-mail in lecture, place a call to 
China and send text messages on 
your phone. 

If Kao’s breakthrough eventu- 
ally allowed you to spend count- 
less hours surfing cat macro sites 
and watching Youtube videos of 
dogs skateboarding, then Boyle 
and Smith’s invention is respon- 
sible for the creation of those im- 
ages and videos in the first place. 

Boyle and Smith worked together 
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Fiber optic cables allow for near-instantaneous transfer of information worldwide. 


By DAN CADEL 
For the News-Letter 


server or infrared light reaching 
an infrared detector is not the 
light reflected by the object — in- 


How it works Metamaterial invisibility cloaks 


solvent evaporates away, dis- 
solved particles build up and are 
ordered into a “nucleus” struc- 


A unit of soldiers is going 
on a mission deep behind en-— 
emy lines. As they criss-cross _ 
through city streets, no one no- _ that are the result of their molec- 
tices them. At the same time, ular makeup. The properties of 
) ‘ has recently metamaterials are determined 

ts base. And just by both the molecular compo- 
ty, a 
form, 


stead it is the light coming from 
behind it. 
_ All matter exhibits properties 


pecific orientation of those mol- 
cules. 
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sition of the materials and the 


Chiral molecules have the 
structure and chemical 


ture, upon which more particles 
collect to form a crystal. . 
While researchers have been 
able to make tightly packed 
three-dimensional _ structures 
using this method, specifics 
about the conditions and associ- 
ated mechanisms that allow f 
_ this are not fully underst 
- Another method 
engineering th 
_ ticles to separ 
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HIV vaccine trial has some success 
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The images of Mercury captured by MESSENGER on the third flyby are of the five percent of the planet that has never been seen. 


Mercury captured by MESSENGER spacecraft 


By ANN WANG 
Seience and Technology Editor 
The MESSENGER probe's 


third and final flyby of Mercury 
was completed Tuesday Sept. 29. 
Although the spacecraft was on 
schedule and completed the main 
goals of the flyby, an unexpected 
instrument glitch prevented 
some data from being collected. 
MESSENGER’s name — MErcu- 
ry Surface, Space ENvironment, 
GEochemistry, and Ranging 
— also describes the questions it 
seeks to answer about the small- 
est, and least known of the rocky 
planets. 

With two flybys in 2008 un- 
der its belt, the probe is the first 
spacecraft to observe Mercury 
since the Mariner 10 mission, 30 
years ago. In 2011, MESSENGER 
will become the first probe to en- 
ter into orbit around Mercury. 

The Hopkins Applied Phys- 
ics Laboratory (APL) is heavily 
involved in the mission and has 
several members working on 
MESSENGER’s different teams. 


things. For many, humor 
-no place in the hallowed 


“The science goals of the third 
flyby were similar to those of pre- 
vious flybys — image for the first 
time parts of the planet never 
seen before, take quick passes of 
data from the other instruments 
on the target planet, and prac- 
tice methods and sequences for 
data gathering and analysis we 
plan to employ in orbit,” Noam 
Izenberg of APL said. Izenberg 
is the instrument scientist for one 
of MESSENGER’s seven instru- 
ments, and has been working on 
the project since he was a post- 
doctorate at APL. 

Scientists originally planned 
for MESSENGER to take detailed 
images and observations of nine 
surface features, mostly impact 
craters, on Mercury. However, as 
MESSENGER passed into Mer- 
cury’s shadow it lost solar power 
and its instruments entered safe 
mode. Although function was 
restored once the probe passed 
behind Mercury, not all the in- 
tended measurements were ob- 
tained. 


Nevertheless, MESSENGER 


sent 150 megabytes of data back 
to earth, including pictures of the 
5 percent of Mercury's surface 
that has never been imaged. On a 
whole, the mission was successful. 

“The primary purpose for 
the third flyby was to change 
MESSENGER’s orbit sufficiently 
for its final Mercury encounter 
in March of 2011, when we'll fire 
the main engine one last time to 
settle into Mercury orbit,” Izen- 
berg said. 

MESSENGER will have time to 
make many detailed observations 
of Mercury when it enters its orbit 
in 18 months. 

“From here it’s partly a wait- 
ing game, and partly practice, 
practice, practice,” Izenberg said. 
“Seven instruments all operat- 
ing with their own requirements 
have to be coordinated very care- 
fully, and we continue to plan 
out details of the entire one-year 
primary mission; to choreograph 
a solution that will get us all the 
science data we hope for.” 

—Additional reporting by 


Jeffrey Siegel 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


In a perfect world, preventing 
AIDS outbreaks would be as easy 
as scanning the HIV virus’ pro- 
teome, finding the one key pro- 
tein that makes the virus tick and 
developing a vaccine that helps 
| the body form antibodies to pro- 

tect against infection. This is not 
| a perfect world, but scientists are 
| getting closer to understanding 
| the HIV virus and how we might 
beat this unforgiving killer. 

The past several attempts 
at creating HIV/AIDS vaccines 
| have met with failure. Two previ- 


| ous vaccines, ALVAC and AIDS- 


VAX, tried to induce antibody 


| creation either via injection of 


fragments of the HIV viral coat 
(in the case of AIDSVAX) or by 
expressing three components of 
HIV in a disabled bird virus (in 
the case of ALVAC). Both were 
unsuccessful, and might even 
have caused increased infection 
rates. 

This time, however, things are 
a little bit different. A vaccine 
tested in Thailand on a sample 
population of approximately 
16,000 men and women has yield- 
ed promising results: Compared 
to a placebo group, the experi- 
mental group that received the 
tested vaccine contracted AIDS 
30 percent less frequently. 

That’s not enough to wow 
skeptics into silence, nor is it 
enough to convince scientists 
that the battle against HIV is 
over. However, this is one vac- 
cine that, though it may never 
actually be used to combat the 
spread of AIDS on a wide scale, 
may help scientists understand 
why previous vaccines have not 
worked — and how future vac- 
cines should work. 

In truth, the “new” vaccine is 
not new at all, it is actually just 
a combination of two previous 
drugs: ALVAC and AIDSVAX, 
the very two drugs mentioned 
before to have been definitive 
failures. 

However, upon analyzing the 
results of the tests for both of 
these vaccines, scientists noted 
how they seemed to be perfect 
complements for each other. One 
enhanced infection (implying 
that it helped the virus infect 
hosts in some way), while the 
other created antibodies. 

Lo and behold, when the two 
came together, scientists got re- 


sults. 


Some critics are not so sure. 
The results of the Thailand AIDS 
vaccine study are barely signifi- 
cant, and the protection rates (of 
about 30 percent) fall far below 
the standards for most vaccines 
(scientists and health authorities 
prefer that a vaccine is at least 70- 
80 percent effective on the macro 
scale). 

In fact, a group of approxi- 
mately 20 well-known research- 
ers in the field had actually 
sent a letter to the editor of the 
journal Science earlier in the de- 
cade, when the Thai study was 
first being undertaken, asking 
that the vaccine trials be aban- 
doned. 

Overall, the cost 
of the Thai project 
was somewhere 
near $105 million 
— the majority of 
which was fronted 
by the National In- 
stitutes of Health 
(NIH) in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The au- 
thors of the petition 
and many others do 
not think that the 
results of the study 
are promising 
enough to spend 
more money on ad- 


prevalence of HIV virus in the 
bloodstream after the immune 
system had first had a chance to 
defend itself, was the same as in 
the placebo group). 

What’s more, the dual vac- 
cine induced hardly any anti- 
body formation at all. Thus, a 
vaccine that seemingly helped 
neither to prevent infection (via 
antibody production) nor to 


combat the disease post-infec- 
tion (via cell-mediated immu- 
nity, as in ALVAC) has shown 
itself only capable of providing 
information about how to possi- 
bly prevent and fight HIV/AIDS 
with future vaccines. 


ditional testing and 


verification. 
Not everyone 
agrees. However, 


after considering the costs versus 
the benefits, perhaps the group 
petitioning to stop the trial is 
right. 

The primary benefit that will 
come out of the ALVAC-AIDS- 
VAX trial will most likely be 
academic: by studying how the 
vaccine managed to work, when 
it did, and why it didn’t work 
(in this case it provided abso- 
lutely no advantage, as the level 
of infection, as gauged by the 
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A vaccine combination may help in lowering rates of HIV. 


The results are puzzling to 
many scientists: how humans 
develop immunity to the HIV 
virus will have to be reas- 
sessed. 

Perhaps the understood mod- 
el of immunity is not complete 
at present — or perhaps the HIV 
virus is so perplexing to the im- 
mune system that combating it 
will take a whole new methodol- 
ogy that is above and beyond the 
norm. 


Mechanism of )NA damage in 
Parkinson's may lead to cure 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
Staff Writer 


Parkinson’s Disease (PD) is a 
motor system disorder in which 
the supply of brain cells respon- 
sible for producing dopamine is 
depleted. The disease manifests 
itself in tremors (particularly of 
one’s hands, arms, legs and face), 
rigidity of limbs and diminished 
coordination. PD progressively 
worsens over time: The disease 
manifests itself as only tremors 
for some who suffer from it, while 
others may experience great dis- 
ability. 

Shyan-Yuan Kao, a research 
fellow at the Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, recently no- 


| ticed something interesting, and 


potentially important, about 
an enzyme responsible for PD, 
called parkin. When parkin is 


: mutated, it translocates from the 
; cytoplasm to the nucleus, caus- 
| ing damage to DNA. 


While the exact role of par- 
kin is not yet understood, Kao’s 


| research is evidence that the 


healthy form of the enzyme pro- 
motes repair of DNA and pro- 
tects it from genotoxicity (dam- 
age of a cell’s genetic material). 


| Damage to DNA from environ- 
| mental toxins may jump-start 
| these processes. 


While there is currently no 


cure for PD, there are medica- 
tions on the market that have 
been somewhat successful in 
treating symptoms. The word 
“somewhat” is used because bal- 
ance and tremors are unlikely to 
respond to treatment, whereas ri- 
gidity is easier to control. 

One such treatment includes 
a cocktail mix of two chemicals 
called levodopa and carbidopa. 
Levodopa may be converted to 
dopamine once it reaches the 
brain, and carbidopa blocks this 
reaction until the drug reaches 
the brain. 

Dopamine cannot be admin- 
istered as a medication to those 
suffering from Parkinson’s Dis- 
ease, as it cannot cross the blood- 
brain barrier to interact with the 
central nervous system to control 
symptoms. The blood-brain bar- 
rier is semi-permeable, allowing 
only certain materials to pass 
through. 

Capillaries, the smallest blood 
vessels in the human body, are 
lined with endothelial cells. In 
the brain, the endothelial cells fit 
together tightly, so that substanc- 
es may not leave the bloodstream. 
However, miniscule spaces be- 
tween cells allow chemicals to 
move from the inside to the out- 
side of a vessel. 


Although it may be frustrat- 


ing to researchers attempting to 
find a cure for PD, 
the barrier is pro- 
tective. It allows us 
to maintain homeo- 
stasis. Foreign sub- 
stances, hormones 
and neurotransmit- 
ters in the blood are 
incapable of reach- 
ing the brain. That 
also makes it diffi- 
cult to deliver medi- 
cines to the brain. 
Lipid molecules can- 
not cross the barrier, 
nor can molecules 
with a high electrical 
charge. 

The research done 
by Kao raises enzy- 
matic repair as a 
sible treatment or pre- 
vention tactic for PD, It 
could reduce reliance 
on neurotransmitters 
or other drugs. 


_ COURTESY OF BRAINOXFORDJOURNALS.ORG 
Parkinson's patients have low activity in the motor cortex. 
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Short INA strands found to 
eliminate growth of tumors 


By OMAR HAQUE 
For the News-| etter 


> To 8) 
Recent research out of Yonegli 


Guan’s laboratory at the Baylor 


College of Medicine, 


et with 
cons 2909S 
ultation of Gre 88 Semenza at 


the Hopkins School of Medicine, 
has demonstrated the creation of 
short strands of DNA nucleotides, 
abundant in the base guanine, as 
a possible mechanism to prevent 
cancer-related tumor growth. 

This result may havea ground- 
breaking influence on possible 
human cancer therapies. 

Causing nearly 13 percent of 
all human deaths, cancer remains 
one of science’s greatest unsolved 
dilemmas. And while there may 
not ever be one simple vaccine 
to cure all the different ty pes of 
cancers, research such as Guan’s 
sheds light on possible therapies 
to control this killer. 

Specifically, Guan’s — study 
demonstrates the ability of these 
guanine-rich nucleotide strands, 
or oligodeoxynucleotides, to in- 
hibit Hypoxia-inducible factor-1 
(HIF-1), a transcription factor in 
cells. A transcription factor is 
a protein that binds to specific 
DNA sequences and_ thereby 
controls the transcription of ge- 
netic information from DNA to 
mRNA. 

Thus, transcription factors 
regulate countless processes in 
the human body, including nega- 
tive ones such as tumor forma- 
tion. Think of the process of tu- 
mor growth as an assembly line. 
If one of the first steps of this line 
is faulty, the end product will be 
severely affected. 

HIF-1 is a transcription factor 
that plays crucial roles in tumor 
promotion by up-regulating the 
expression of genes that increase 
the tumor’s energy metabolism, 
facilitate the growth of nutrient- 
supplying blood vessels, pro- 
mote metastasis and confer drug 
resistance. 

The same approach is uti- 
lized in this study to prevent 
the growth of cancer related tu- 
mors. If some molecule “X” pre- 
vents the transcription of tar- 

get genes that stimulate tumor 
growth, then the whole process 
of tumor formation is halted. 


the 


Therefore, if the transcription 
factors. that promote tumor 
growth can be suppressed, sci- 
ence may be well on its way to 
controlling cancer. 

Even more promising is the 
observation that HIF-1 has been 
demonstrated to be over-ex- 
pressed in many human cancers, 
including colon, brain, breast, 
gastric, lung, skin, ovarian, pros- 
tate, renal and pancreatic carci- 
nomas. Poor prognosis and treat- 
ment failure for many cancers 
in the past may be attributed to 
a lack of consideration of HIF-1 
and HIF-2 transcription factors, 
so targeting these molecules 
could one day constitute a potent 
cancer therapy. 

Several anti-cancer drugs, 
which were not originally cre- 
ated as HIF-1 inhibitors, have 
been found to slow HIF-1 activi- 
ty. However, Guan’s oligodeoxy- 
nucleotides (ODNs) selectively 
inhibit HIF-1 and HIF-2 both in 
vivo (in living organisms) and 
in vitro (in cultured cells). These 
ODNs can be thought of as the 
molecule “X,” the mechanism 
capable of stopping the assem- 
bly line before it can make a final 
product. 

The mechanism of this inhi- 
bition by ODNs can be broken 
down into three steps. First, 
ODNs interact and bind to a drug 
carrier PEI, which facilitates the 
delivery of ODNs into cells. Once 
inside the cell, ODNs are released 
by PEI and selectively target HIF- 


1a and HIF-2« to help degrade | 


them. 


To test the therapeutic aspect | 


of ODNs, mice with prostate, 
breast and pancreatic cancer 
were tested with this method. 
The results demonstrated that 
compared with tumors treated 
with the PEI molecule alone, 
the ODNs/PEI complexes sup- 
pressed, and in some cases even 
eliminated, these three tumor 
types. 

It may not be long until we see 
this ODN/PEI complex being uti- 
lized as a promising anticancer 
agent that can target HIF-1 and 
HIF-2, block HIF-1 transcription, 
and in turn, significantly sup- 
press tumor growth in multiple 
types of cancer. 
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The guanine-rich nucleotide strands depend on carrier molecules to be effective. 
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Laureates praised lor curiosity-driven research 


MEDICINE, FROM Al 
opposite directions, only one of 
them can have bases added con- 
tinuously in the direction of rep- 
lication. Polymerases on the other 
strand add bases discontinuously 
in short fragments, starting the 
fragment closer to the end of the 
DNA and backtracking toward 
the beginning until it runs into 
the last fragment. 

However, the replication ma- 
chinery encounters a problem 
when the discontinuously-syn- 
thesized strand reaches the end 
of the DNA. Polymerases are 
unable to bind at the very end of 
the strand to create the final frag- 

| ment, so every time the DNA is 
replicated, one would expect the 
polymerases to leave a few bases 
uncopied. 

Over time, this could signifi- 
cantly shorten the DNA and pos- 

| sibly end up deleting genes near 
the end of the chromosome. “If 
there was no mechanism to cor- 
rect for this, our chromosomes 
would be losing bits of genetic in- 
formation and with each cell gen- 
eration [become] shorter, bring- 
ing genetic instability and finally 
death,” Evangelos Moudrianakis 
| said, a professor in the Hopkins 
Departments of Biology and Bio- 
physics and a close colleague of 
Greider’s. 

To resolve the problem, the 
| cell adds extra sequences of DNA 
to the ends of the template strand 
to extend it, so the replication 
molecules can bind to and copy 
the entire chromosome without 
missing the ends. These protec- 
tive repeating sequences, known 
| as telomeric DNA, were discov- 
ered by Szostak and Blackburn. 

“Those add-on extensions do 
| not code for any genes,” Moudri- 
| anakis said. “They simply func- 
tion as protective caps for the 
ends of chromosomes, protecting 
them from ‘erosion’ of their in- 
nate genetic information.” 

The question of how those 
telomeres were formed and pre- 
served was answered by Greider 
| and Blackburn. They were the 
| first to purify the enzyme, now 
known as telomerase, which adds 
repeating sequences of nucleo- 
tides, battling the chromosome 
shortening that results from ev- 
ery round of replication. 

Our understanding of telo- 
meres and telomerase today has 
allowed researchers to go far be- 
yond the basics of this molecular 
safeguard and investigate the im- 
plications in cellular aging and 
disease. 

“There are more implications 
in disease today than when we 
started 25 years ago,” Greider 
said in a press conference at Hop- 
kins on Monday. “Being at Hop- 
kins changed my research to a 
more clinical direction.” 

All three of the Nobel Laure- 
ates showed that the chromo- 
somes of mutant organisms that 
did not possess telomerase even- 
tually shortened until the cells 
were no longer able to divide. 

“After multiple generations 
and significant loss of telomeric 
repeats, the “capping” function 


of telomeres eventually disin- 


Chemistry Nobel honors ribosome discovery 


PHYSICS, From B7 


Like Kao’s work in fiber optics, 


at Bell Laboratories in New Jersey 
in the ‘60s and “70s. 
“{Willard] Boyle and I got to- 
gether one afternoon,” Smith 
said in an interview with Nobel- 
prize.org just after the announce- 
ment of the prize. “It was actu- 
ally a one-afternoon shot and, 
well, we had a habit of batting 
things back and forth. We have a 
couple of other patents together 
too, around about, I don’t know, 
30 or 40-something overall. And, 
you know, things just happened 
to get together.” 
The two researchers were 
originally trying to develop a 
new form of electronic memory 
but soon realized their idea ap- 
plied to imaging technology as 
well. CCDs, charge coupled de- 
vices or so-called electronic eyes, 
derive their existence from the 
photoelectric effect that Einstein 
described. ; 
Light hits the photocells in 
each well of a CCD device, dis- 
placing the electrons in the pho- 
tocell. The voltage generated is 
then transformed into digital 
information, storing an entire 
image as a string of ones and ze- 
ros. For instance, producing a ten 
megapixel picture takes the work 
of 10 million individual photo- 
— cells. 
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Boyle’s and Smith’s work sparked 
a massive boom in the field of 
digital image capture. By 1975, a 
digital video camera that could 
take images for television had 
been developed. 

CCDs can detect light from a 
wide range of wavelengths, from 
X-rays to infrared light. They are 
now used in doctors’ offices in X- 
ray imaging devices, in NASA‘s 
landers on Mars and in countless 
digital cameras and recorders. 

In the category of chemistry, 
the Nobel Prize was awarded to 
three scientists for their discov- 
ery of the structure and func- 
tions of ribosomes, the molecular 
factories of the cell. Venkatra- 
man Ramakrishnan of the MRC 
Laboratory of Molecular Biology, 

Thomas Steitz of Yale University 
and Ada Yonath of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science will share the 
award. 

Before proteins can be made, 
the genetic information in DNA 
is first transcribed into messen- 
ger RNA (mRNA), which can 
be easily transported out of the 
nucleus and into the cytoplasm 
of the cell, where the ribosomes 
are located. The mRNA is then 
fed through the ribosome, which 

reads the mRNA and translates 
every three bases into its corre- 


* 


sponding amino acid. 

As more and more of the 
mRNA passes through the ribo- 
some, the ribosome attaches each 
amino acid to the last, forming a 
growing chain. The chain, known 
as a polypeptide, can then fold 
and bind to other polypeptides 
to form complete proteins. 

Although the function of the 
ribosome is clear, the Nobel laure- 
ates determined how that function 
was made possible by the struc- 
ture of the ribosome. Since a ribo- 
some is only 20 nanometers wide, 
current forms of microscopy do 
not have high enough resolutions 
to provide any meaningful infor- 
mation about its structure. 

Using X-ray crystallography, 
the scientists observed the diffrac- 
tion patterns that the ribosomes 
generated when beams of X-rays 
were shot through them. From 
this, they were able to determine 
the structure of the ribosome. Fur- 
thermore, all three laureates gen- 
erated three-dimensional models 
to study how antibiotics bind to 
ribosomes. This has helped many 
scientists understand how antibi- 

otics fight off bacteria by blocking 
their ribosomes. 

All of the Nobel laureates, with 
the exception of the winner for the 
Peace award, will be honored at a 


1. During replication, 
the DNA strand opens 
up and DNA 
polymerase adds 
bases along the length of 
the entire helix. 
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3. To solve this problem, the telomerase enzyme 
adds additional bases to the end of the incomplete 
strand, allowing the DNA polymerase to bind and 

copy the ends of the DNA molecule. 
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Telomerase 


tegrates, causing severe conse- 
quences for the genome, the cell 
and potentially the organism,” 
David Zappulla said, a professor 
in the Hopkins Biology Depart- 
ment and an expert in telomer- 
ase. 

At the other end of the spec- 
trum, cancer cells are capable of 
dividing uncontrollably and rap- 
idly, without their telomeres ever 
shortening. 

“This length [of the telomere] 
appears to be the result of a 
delicate balance between spon- 
taneous shortening and the con- 
tinuous rebuilding ‘efforts’ of 
the telomerase,” Moudrianakis 
said. “It is this ‘correct’ balance 
between the two processes that 
yields a healthy state.” Research- 
ers have linked elevated levels 
of telomerase activity to cancer 
cells, which may eventually lead 
to a treatment for the disease that 
targets this mechanism. 

Furthermore, according to 
Spencer, the function of telomeres 
extends beyond the protection of 


Telomeres 


ends. 
have been implicated in affecting 


chromosome 


gene expression, chromosome 
movement in meiosis and DNA 
repair. 

However, there is still much 
to learn about the biochemistry 
and regulation of telomerase. 
“The coming years of further 
telomerase and telomere research 
will shed more light on many im- 
portant issues,” Zappulla said. 
“Tt seems clear that telomere and 
telomerase regulation have direct 
roles in aging and many diseases 
even in addition to cancer.” 

At the time, Greider did not 
expect her discovery to have such 
a far-reaching impact in the field 
of medicine. “What happened to- 
day is really a tribute to curios- 
ity-driven basic science,” Greider 
said. “We didn’t know at the time 
that there were any particular 
disease implications. We were 
just interested in the fundamen- 
tal questions of cell biology.” 

While the Prize recognizes one 
of the most important discoveries 
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2. Because DNA 
polymerase 
can only add bases 
in a certain direction 
along each template 
DNA strand and it is 
unable to bind at the 
end of the strand, some | 
of the bases cannot be 
replicated. If this 
continues for many 
replication cycles, 
the helix will shorten, 
risking gene deletion. 


—— | 
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of the century in cellular biology, 
the Prize in itself is history-mak- 
ing as well. “Drs. Greider and 
Blackburn are the ninth and 10th 
women to receive Nobel prizes in 
medicine and the first women to 
be co-awardees,” Zappulla said. 

At Hopkins, Greider is the 
third woman to win a Nobel, 
and the first woman to receive it 
in the category of physiology or 
medicine. She will share the 10 
million Swedish kronor prize — 
slightly under $1.5 million U.S. 
— equally with Blackburn and 
Szostak. The three also shared 
the Albert Lasker Award for Ba- 
sic Medical Research, often de- 
scribed as “America’s Nobels,” 
in 2006. 

“This is an exciting award for 
Johns Hopkins and also wonder- 
ful recognition for basic research 
everywhere,” Spencer said. “The 
collaborative and collective work 
of these three people exemplifies 
the importance of publicly-fund- 
ed basic research and its promise 
for medicine.” 


lech update: The latest news from Microsoft 


ove Microsoft? Need 

a fall getaway? How 

does Paris sound? 

From Oct. 22 onward, 

Microsoft will have a 
café open purely for the purpose 
of stirring up interest for Win- 
dows 7, Microsoft's new operat- 
ing system that will be officially 
released on that date. 

It replaces Windows Vista, 
which many felt was a half-heart- 
ed failure of an operating system. 
Although it will not be selling any 
actual Microsoft products, the 
café will in fact serve coffee and 
pastries and it will also have vari- 
ous Microsoft products, including 
the Xbox, with which customers 
can entertain themselves. 

Now that Windows 7 is all but 
in your hands (copies have been 
floating illegally around the in- 
ternet, along with Beta and pre- 
release copies from Microsoft for 
those who signed up), it is only 
right that OEM (original equip- 
ment manufacturer) pricing is re- 
vealed. 

So how much is it going to 
cost those manufacturers to stick 
Microsoft's latest bag of goodies 
into your next PC? Popular com- 
puter hardware and software 
web store Newegg.com is taking 
pre-orders — and a 64-bit copy 
of Home Premium will only run 
you $99.99 after a $10 discount 


and free shipping. 

For those who need to buy 
a copy, this is definitely a route 
worth considering. For the rest of 
us, it’s good know how much Mi- 
crosoft values its products. What 
will Microsoft come up with next? 
More importantly, how much can 
they extort from us? 

Apple did it. Palm did it. Be- 
sides Google, Microsoft is the 
only big name out there that has 
been around this long and has 
been sitting idle in the phone 
market. Granted, it does have 
Windows Mobile, its operating 
system for smart 
phones and mo- 
bile devices. 

Windows Mo- 
bile 6.5 was re- 
cently released to 
the throngs and 
while it is a huge improvement 
to the previous version that was 
mostly hated, it does lack some 
features, such as multi-touch 
support. Also interesting to note 
is that Microsoft does not dare 
call this Windows Mobile 7, since 
that would push their mobile op- 
erating systems ahead of their 
desktop mainstream operating 
systems. So they chose 6.5. I’ll let 
it slide, but only in light of Win- 
dows 7’s imminent release. 

Imagine a piece of hardware 
that meshed perfectly with Win- 


ceremony in Stockholm on Dec. 10. | The Microsoft Café will tout its latest OS, but will only be open for a limited time. 
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dows Mobile. Speculation has been 

rife but finally there have been pic- 

tures, certain proof that it is com- 

ing. For what it’s worth, pictures 

of two models from Project Pink, 

code-named Turtle and Pure, are 

now available for your perusal. 

Rumors of the Zune services and 
its own App Store are out as well., 
Only time will tell what the Red- 
mond, Wash. giant churns out. 

While we are on the topic of 
new products from Microsoft that 
may or may not hit store shelves 
anytime soon, if ever, the first de- 
tails about a Microsoft tablet have 
arrived. And 
while many are 
set on holding out 
for the Apple tab- 
let, this still might 
be something to 
tempt your taste 
buds. 

Itis rumored to be a dual-screen 
seven-inch booklet, currently in 
the “late prototype” stage. That's 
right, not a tablet, not a touch- 
screen netbook, but a booklet. Is 
Microsoft going to make a new 
product niche for itself with the 
booklet? Word on the street is that 
it will be dual touch-screen panels, 
with inductive recharging, a cam- 
era and a stylus, as well as a single 
button at the hinge, reminiscent of 
the iPhone. 

Microsoft is giving out free soft- 
ware! Sound familiar? It would if 
you were born in the ‘70s or earlier, 
perhaps. The original copies of Mi- 
crosoft’s first operating system was 
handed out by Bill Gates in the late 
‘80s and early ‘90s and within a 
few short years, Windows became. 
the dominant operating system in. 
the growing PC market. 

Microsoft is gunning for the. 

anti-virus market, currently 
filled with subscription based 
third-party programs from com-. 
panies such as Symantec and 
McAfee. Microsoft is offering, 
its Security Essentials, available, 
on its website for free download’ 
to all Windows XP, Vista and 
Windows 7 users. It has actually 
received favorable marks for be- 
ing unobtrusive. Perhaps we are. 
witnessing the start of an anti- 
virus revolution. 
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(ross country 


By JEFF ZHU 
Staff Writer 


Last Friday, the Hopkins cross 
country team participated in the 
36th annual Paul Short Invita- 
tional in Lehigh, Pa. Over The 
women’s team competed in the 
toughest division, the Gold Di- 
vision, and placed 15th out of 40 
schools. The men’s team raced 
in the Brown Division, winning 
the bronze (third place) out of a 
group of 38 schools. 

The Lady Blue Jays, currently 
in first place among Division III 
schools, was one of three Divi- 
sion III teams competing in a 
pool filled with Division I and II 
schools. They faced stiff competi- 
tion but finished solidly at 15th. 

Sophomore Neely Spence of 
Shippensburg University won 
the race, with a time of 19:58, but 
she wound up 23rd overall. Rep- 
resenting Hopkins, senior Mira 
Patel led the way for the team, 
finishing 50th out of 363 total 
runners, with a time of 21:31. 
Patel got off to a great start and 
hung in the top pack where she 
ended up with a new 6k personal 
best time. 

Other top finishers for Hop- 
kins included the team leader, 
senior Laura Paulsen (82nd, 
21:47), sophomore Cecilia Furlong 
(100th, 21:57), freshman Liz Pro- 
vost (113th, 22:05), junior Christina 
Valerio (157th, 22:28), senior Nadia 
McMillan (179th, 22:39) and senior 
Mary O'Grady (188th, 22:44). The 
team’s average time of 21:58 was a 
season best, and the top five run- 
ners all had personal best times. 

The team finished with 502 
points, good for 15th. West Vir- 
ginia University, the fourth- 
ranked Division I team, came in 
first with 105 points. University 
of Guelph (127), Indiana Univer- 
sity (143), North Carolina State 
(153) and Cornell University (183) 
rounded out the top five. 

“The Paul Short Invitational 
was really intense, as in the Gold 
Race there were primarily Divi- 
sion I schools,” Laura Paulsen 

_ said. “It was a good test-run for 
_ how Nationals might be since 
there were lots of people on the 


~~ 


SPORTS 


battles top DI teams at Lehigh 


The Lady Jays, who competed in the gold race of the meet, faced off against over 300 other runners, mostly from D1 schools. 


starting line and it was necessary 
to get a good start. We definitely 
learned a lot from this race since 
we didn’t have our strongest team 
showing of the season.” 

Paulsen felt that she didn’t run 
her strongest race, but is looking 
forward to the Jays’ meet two 
weekends from now. “I messed 
up the race pretty bad and didn’t 
get out fast enough, causing me 
to have to put more effort into 
passing people during the sec- 
ond half of the race and then 
trying to make up for lost time, 
which didn’t work so well,” she 
said. “I’m looking forward to the 
Oberlin Inter-regional Rumble 
Meet, where I will try to improve 
my performance.” 

Meanwhile, the men’s cross 
country team competed in the 
Brown Division, a race consist- 
ing of a mix of Division I, II, and 
Ill schools. Senior Ricky Flynn 
of Lynchburg College finished in 
first place, with a time of 24:43, 
and Lynchburg finished eighth 
overall. Hopkins finished at anim- 
pressive third place. Junior Steve 
Tobochnik, a regular top finisher 
for Hopkins, again made it to the 
top ten, finishing tenth out of 


323 runners with a time of 25:25. 
Other top finishers for Hopkins 
included senior David Sigmon 
(44th, 26:01), junior Derek Cheng 
(45th, 26:03), junior Brandon Hahn 
(74th, 26:21), senior Michael Yuan 
(99th, 26:32) and sophomore An- 
drew Yen (133rd, 26:47). 

“This was a big meet with 
over 300 runners in our race and 
about 15 Division I teams,” said 
Tobochnik. “Also, TCNJ was 
competing in our race and it was 
important to beat them because 
they were ranked ahead of us in 
the last national poll. We did that 
convincingly. I’m satisfied with 
our team performance as well 
as individually, although we all 
have some things to improve on 
in terms of racing strategy.” 

The team finished with 272 
points, good for the bronze. 
Wayne State University, with 184 
points, eked out a first place fin- 
ish, narrowly defeating second- 
place Adelphi University (190). 
Gettysburg College (280) and 
Manhattan College (296) finished 
fourth and fifth respectively. 

Both the women’s and men’s 
teams will resume competition 
on Saturday, October 17, with 


Water polo posts I-3 record in California 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water polo team 
headed out to California this past 
weekend for the annual Clare- 

_mont Convergence tournament. 

_ The men played a total of four 

‘games, all of 

-which were 

“against top-ten 
ranked oppo- 
nents. 

Coming 
into the week- 


end’s games, 
the Blue Jays 
were ranked 


as the num- 
ber one team 
in Division III 
water polo for 
the seventh 

straight week 
in a row. This 

past weekend’s 

games were 

unbelievably 

important for 
the team, as the 

results would 

surely dictate 

who the pow- 

erhouse was in 

Division II]. 

The team 
left Baltimore 
last Thursday and had its first 
pair of games the following day. 
First up was fourth-ranked Cla- 
remont-Mudd-Scripps. Unfortu- 
nately, the men were unable to 
swim and shoot to victory — they 
fell 8-5. In the second game of the 
day, the jet-lagged and tired Jays 
were nonetheless able to defeat 
sixth-ranked Cal Lutheran. The 
final score of the game was 10-8. 
After a double-header day, the 
men retired to their rooms, eager 
to go out the next day and get 
back into the pool. : 

Saturday started off with the 
Jays pitted against fifth-ranked 
Whittier. Once again, the men 
were unable to pull out a victory. 
They lost 8-6, and their weekend 
record now stood at 1-2. The final 
game of the weekend was now 
more crucial than ever. 

_ For the final game of their 
lifornia trip, the men were set 
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to face Redlands. This match had 
been highly anticipated all week- 
end, as the first-ranked water polo 
team in Division III (Hopkins, 
that is) was placed against sec- 
ond-ranked water polo team in 
the same division (Redlands). Ina 
well-fought match, Redlands was 


able to sneak past Hopkins with 
a 10-8 win. The Blue Jays finished 
the weekend with a 1-3 record. 
They lost two of their three games 
by two goals, and the other game 
by three goals. Overall, the total 
goal-to-goal-allowed ratio for the 
weekend was 29-34. 

It was a disappointing week- 
end for the Blue Jays, which Head 
Coach Ted Bresnahan expressed 
to me after the game. 

“This was the worst weekend 
we have ever experienced in the 
eight years of going out to Califor- 
nia, going 1-3 in games,” he said. 

He mentioned the Hopkins 
loss in its first contest, Claremont- 
McKenne-Scripps College 8-5. 


_ “The story of the game is that 
we could not convert better than — 


three for ten opportunities on 

man advantage situations. The 

same could be said in our other 

two losses to Redlands and Whit- 
Lar, 
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Senior captain and defender Jamie Neuwirth looks to pass to an open teammate. 


tier with a combined two for 14 
of man advantage situations. Our 
offense is usually one of the best 
in the country but this was not 
the case this weekend.” 

According to Brenahan, Hop- 
kins scored 29 goals out of 122 
shots on goal, which is almost a 25 
percent success rate. 

“The frustrating 
part is we know we 
are better then the 
teams we lost to, we 
Just could not capital- 
ize on advantages,” 
the head coach said. 

Sophomore Kyle 
Maurer expressed 
the same disap- 
pointment in this 
weekend's _ perfor- 
mance as Bresna- 
han, saying, “It 
was just not a good 
weekend of play. 
We've beat all these 
teams before, but for 
some reason we just 
couldn't get going. 

“We haven't had 
a California trip 
this disappointing 
in a while. It’s not 
even that we got 
killed. Our defense 
played extremely 
well, but we just 
couldn’t capitalize on advantage 
situations. It’s frustrating, but we 
all know that we are better than 
what the record shows. We just 
need to gear up and show GW 
that we are still one of the best 
teams around,” he added. 

Despite the losses, Coach 
Bresnahan still found a positive 
aspect to this weekend’s losses. 
“Some good things came out of 
this weekend, as our press de- 
fense held three opponents un- 
der ten goals,” he said. 

“Our game plans were sound 
but we could not find the back of 
the net,’ he continued. “Fresh- 
man Kielan Crow had a hat trick 
against rival Redlands and Alex 
Whittam ended up with six goals 
on the weekend. Senior MG Gon- 
zales had a fantastic weekend 
as a defender in all contests and 
moved up to a starting position 
in the rotation.” 
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COURTESY OF RYAN COMSTOCK | 


dual split squads at the Oberlin | 
Inter-Regional and Gettysburg 
Invitational. 

“At the next big race we have | 


at Oberlin on October 17, we're | | 


really going to make more of an 
effort to pack up and go out hard, | 
since that’s a strategy that will 
enable us to do well at Nationals 
and that we lacked at Paul Short,” | 
Paulsenn said. | 

Paulsen also reiterated that | 
it’s important to not get too con- 
tent, “We really need to focus 
again and not let rankings get 
to our heads. We don’t have a 
meet this coming weekend, so 
we'll be able to get in some solid | 


workouts and refocus on what | 
we need to do to win Conferenc- | 


es, Regionals, and maybe even 
Nationals.” 


M. soccer steers through 


Mules in overtime win 


M.SOCCER, From B12 
“Going down a goal late and then 
coming back to wina tough over- 
time game on the road in front 
of a hostile crowd is a testament 
to the character of the team. We 
didn’t necessarily play our best 
soccer, but we found ways to 
get results, and that’s what good 
teams do. If we can continue to 
do that, then we can definitely 


| make a big postseason run,” he 
| added. 


Despite giving up a goal, 
which broke his scoreless streak 
at 429 minutes and 19 seconds, 
Gill recorded two saves during 
the match, helping to preserve 
the Jays’ winning streak. 

Since losing to Swarthmore 
on September 19, Hopkins has 
reeled off four straight wins, 
playing with a renewed sense of 
urgency and pride that a top-20 
team should have. 

While many team members 


credit senior Neil MacLean’s 
Latin war chant — of which Gill 
said, “Nothing gets a group of 
men going more than a Latin war 
chant,” — the team will have to 
continue to play well as it faces a 
tough part of its schedule. 

“We have some important 
games coming up that are going 
to have big implications in terms 
of where we stand for the post- 
season tournaments. Dickinson 
isa tough conference opponent, 
so to get a result against them 
would be huge. The York game 
will be important as well. Even 
though they’re not in our con- 
ference, they are a nationally- 
ranked team and getting a result 
against them would definitely 
help us prepare for postseason 
play,” Gill said. 

The Blue Jays play next on Sat- 
urday, when the Dickinson Red 
Devils visits Homewood Field. 
Game time is slated for 4 p.m. 


A Jay prepares and shoots the ball as an oncoming defender attacks from the side. 


Field hockey 8-2 alter win over TCNJ 


By TEDDY SIHELNIK 
Staff Writer 


It was an exciting week for 
the Hopkins field hockey squad. 
Hopkins suffered a stunning 
defeat to Haverford via a late 
goal on Saturday, but rebounded 


Ariana Branchini scored two goals in the win versus TCNJ. 


strongly on Tuesday as the 13th- 
ranked Jays upset the 8th-ranked 
College of New Jersey (TCNJ) in 
remarkable fashion via a double- 
overtime win. 

The Saturday afternoon game 
was played at Haverford. The 
Fords got the scoring started ear- 
ly, scoring off of 
a penalty corner 
at 4:10. The Jays 
were frustrated 
early, not able to 
get on the board 
for 24 minutes of 
play. However, 
when Hopkins 
was able to score, 
they showed 
they were not 
satisfied with 
just a tie game. 
The Jays got 
their first goal 
at 23:58 when 
junior Jenn Mo- 
tylinski took a 
pass from senior 
Brittany Bland 
for her fifth goal 
of the season. 
Hopkins would 
score again 61 
seconds later on 
an _ unassisted 
goal by senior 
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Kase touchdown secures one 
more victory for Jays football 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
touchdown pass, the Mules were 
seven points behind with 8:49 re- 
maining. 

With the opposing fans on 
their feet, the Blue Jays got 
the ball back and had a ten-play 
drive down the field for 72 yards. 
Andrew Kase got the ball seven 
on of those ten plays and made 
things happen for the Jays. He 
carried the ball into the end-zone 
on a 12-yard rush to put the Jays 
up 40-27 and end the game. 

Kase had a total of 149 rushing 
yards on Saturday, which puts 
him in eighth place, with 3,550 
yards, in the Centennial Confer- 
ence for career rushing yards. 

The football team feels like 
their team’s cohesiveness and the 
numbers support them. Their 4-1 
record on the season has the Jays 
off to their best start since 2005 
when they won their first seven 
games en route to an 8-3 record 
and an NCAA tournament ap- 
pearance. 


“We have a chance to make 
school history,” Eagleson said. 
“Everyone realizes it. The hard 
work in the off-season is paying 
off and every week we're getting 
better.” 

Things are looking up for the 
Jays as they prepare to take on 
Centennial Conference opponent 
Dickinson next week. The Red 
Devils are tied with Hopkins in 
the Centennial Conference. They 
are undefeated so far this sea- 
son. 


Andrea Vandersall. 

The lead did not last long, only 
three minutes, as Fords forward 
Mary Hobbs added a goal to her 
previous assist in the game to 
tie the score at 2-2. For the next 
40 minutes, a battle on the field 
ensued, no scoring during the 
time. With just 3:40 left in regu- 
lation, Haverford’s Bridget Gib- 
bons added the heroics for the 
Fords, scoring an unassisted goal 
after back-to-back saves by senior 
Sophia Tieu. Hopkins surged for 
one more chance late in the game 
on a penalty corner, but it was 
not enough. Tieu was able to fin- 
ish with three saves in the loss, 
and shots were even at 10-10. 
Vandersall’s goal was the 25th 
in her career, putting her at 10th 
place in school history. She is 11th 
in school history in points, sitting 
at 65 for her career. 

This loss pushed Hopkins 
down from 9th to 13th in the 
rankings, but Hopkins proved it 
belonged in the top 10 on Tues- 
day night. 

In an important away game at 


8th-ranked TCNJ, Hopkins was 
able to pull off a remarkable upset. 
This time heroics were provided 
by junior Ariana Branchini witha 
goal off of a penalty stroke with 
5:11 remaining in the second over- 
time. This lifted Hopkins to a 2-1 
victory and moved their record to 
8-2, with TCNJ slipping to 6-2. 

The Lions got down to business 
early, with Emilie Taylor scoring 
just 1:40 into the game. This cer- 
tainly woke the Jays up, as they 
answered at 15:14 in the first half 
off of a penalty corner. Bland took 
the corner, sending the ball to Mo- 
tylinski, who stopped the ball for 
Branchini. The ball hit the back of 
the net for a 1-1 tie. 

In the second half, TCNJ came 
out swinging, out-shooting Hop- 
kins 5-0. Tieu was able to stave off 
four shots to keep Hopkins afloat 
and give them a second chance in 
the first overtime. The shots were 
even at 4-4 in the first overtime, 
with both goalies making a pair 
of saves. 

Inthesecond overtime, the Jays 
showed they wanted it more, out- 
shooting TCNJ 4-2. That fourth 
shot was the one that counted, 
coming with 5:11 to play in the 

second overtime. Branchini was 
awarded a penalty stroke, and 
shot high on the Lions’ keeper. 
The keeper got a piece of it, but 
not enough. The ball was buried 
in the back of the net for the Hop- 
kins win. 

Hopkins returns to action Fri- 
day, as the Jays travel to Chester- 
town, Md. to take on Washington 
College. — 
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Goalie Guszkowksi near-periect in net 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


Senior women’s soccer goalie 
Karen Guszkowski likes to chal- 


lenge herself. “I kind of like be- 
ing in stressful positions,” she 
said. “The goal keeper is the last 


line, and it’s really noticeable if | 
make a mistake.” 

So far, Guszkowski hasn't 
made too many of those. In fact, 
she’s getting noticed for quite 
the Opposite reason — she’s had 
an incredible season so far with 
almost no mistakes. After she 
led the Lady Jays to back-to-back 
shutouts against Swathmore and 
St. Mary’s over the weekend, the 
Centennial Conference chose her 
as the Defensive Player of the 
Week last week. And now the 
News-Letter has chosen her as the 
Athlete of the Week. 

Still, Guszkowski is a bit un- 
easy about the recognition. “I 
never know how to take these 
types of things,” she said. “Not to 
take anything away from myself, 
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Senior Karen Guszkowski has saved 42 shot attempts while allowing just four goals. 


ence Unit. “Working for the BSU 
is my dream job,” she said. “I 
want to study criminal minds.” 
For the moment, though, 
Guszkowski is working on study- 
ing her opponents’ minds. “It’s 
definitely a mentally draining 


but it’s the position,” 
entire team she said 
that helps,” of being a 
she said. “J STATISTICS goalkeeper. 
don’t want | Though she 
to take credit Year: Senior doesn’t get 
for being a as physical- 
star athlete Major: Psychology ly involved 
when I don’t ; in the match 
really con- Hopkins Highlights: as the other 
sider myself |} Named Centennial Conference players, 
a star.” Defensive Player of the Week on Guszkows- 

Gis z= September 28. In nine games has ki focuses 
kowski likes |] saved 42 shots while allowing just on trying to 
stress; she four goals. Has four shutouts on make _her- 
doesn't like the season for the 9-2 Jays. self “look as 
standing out. big as pos- 
Maybe that’s sible” to the 
why she’s opponents, 


looking into working for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation after 
graduation. As a psychology ma- 
jor, she’s hoping to get a job with 
the FBI this spring, and one day 
make it into the Behavioral Sci- 


so the last thing they see before 
they shoot isn’t the back of the 
net, but the goalie. 

When the shot comes, Gusz- 
kowski says, “You just have to go 


for it. It’s a bit nerve-wracking.” 


"FILE PHOTO 
The Jays were led by Erin Stafford, who recorded a goal and assist vs. Haverford. 


W. soccer remains unbeaten 


in conlerence play with win 


W. Soccer, From B12 

out of the gates hard and within 
six minutes of the start of the 
second half, Erica Suter pushed 
the lead to 2-0. The sophomore 
Suter, who led the team last year 
in goals (12) and points (27), also 
leads in goals this year — she has 
had four. Meanwhile, Stafford, 
who assisted Suter’s goal against 
the Fords, leads in the points col- 
umn with 12. 

Coach Weil remarked on what 
ended up being the game win- 
ning goal, “The goal was oppor- 
tunistic . .. Erica was in the right 
place at the right time and put it 
away.” Less than four minutes 
later, Haverford broke the shut- 
out, narrowing the Jays’ lead to 
one with over 35 minutes to play. 

“I was particularly pleased 
when we picked up our play after 
they narrowed the score to 2-1,” 
Weil said about his squad. 

“Our girls played hard and | 
couldn't be more proud of us for 
not letting Haverford keep mo- 
mentum after scoring their goal,” 
Guszkowski echoed. 

Erin’s solid performance 
against Haverford capped off a 
solid week as a whole. And the 
Centennial Conference took no- 
tice, honoring her as Offensive 
Player of the Week for the first 
time in her career. Against Dick- 
inson, Stafford defeated the Red 
Devils with the first goal of the 

game scored shortly into the sec- 
ond half. 

After Saturday’s game was 
over, Haverford actually out-shot 
Hopkins. Guszkowski only let one 
through, making seven saves. 


The first half of the season has 
brought many victories into the 
record books, of which Weil said, 
“I’m satisfied with season as a 
whole. The game against William 
Smith is the only one we should 
have won but didnt.” 

The Blue Jays are the only un- 
defeated team in the Centenni- 
al Conference already, so a slot 
for the conference playoffs is 
all but clinched. Also the team 
has been nationally ranked for 
17 straight weeks — playing the 
NCAA bracket is one of the 
team’s goals for the season. Be- 
fore the season ends they will 
face only one non-conference 
opponent, the consistently ath- 
letic College of New Jersey, at 
home. 

“We definitely planned to 
be in this position early,” Gusz- 
kowski said. “We have expecta- 
tions for ourselves, including 
winning all home games and 
winning our fifth consecutive 
conference title. This is where 
we should be, making our own 
destiny and not relying on other 
teams.” 

The next game is on Saturday, 
a day match against conference 
opponent Gettysburg. The Bul- 
lets are 5-3-1, 2-3-1 (CC) and Weil 
looks forward to a tough game 
but expects a win. 


“One of our goals this season 
is to be unbeaten at home, so we 
want to continue that against 
Gettysburg,” she said. 

In their last 21 regular season 
conference matches, women’s 
soccer team has not lost a single 
game. 


Don’t let all the psychology 
trick you into thinking Gusz- 
kowski’s nerves are always this 
tense. She insists that despite the 
stress, she feels more comfortable 
being a goalie than she does any 
other position. And when she’s 
not in the classroom or on the 
field, she enjoys going to Tam- 
ber’s, watching Angelina Jolie 
movies, listening to hip-hop and 
eating Double-Stuf Oreos. 

She's not eating too many Ore- 
os, though — part of the team’s 
short-term goal list for the for 
the year includes eating healthy, 
among other things like getting 
enough sleep, improving time 
Management and working hard. 
On the Jays’ long-term list is a 
fifth consecutive conference title. 

“This year’s team is more 
unique than others,” Guszkows- 
ki says, “Because I’ve never felt a 
close bond with a team in my life. 
You can tell that all the girls want 
to be on the team.” And the Jays 
remain a team, even when they’re 
not on the soccer field. “We have 
a very strong work-hard, play- 
hard mentality,” she explained. 

Apart from playing hard, Gusz- 
kowski claims she doesn’t have 
any superstitions or rituals behind 
her success. “I know some girls 
that wear the same sports bras ev- 
ery game, but I’m not one of them.” 
That’s good to know. She does ad- 
mit to liking some good pump-up 
music, like MIM’s “Like This,” one 
of the Blue Jay’s favorite tracks on 
their warm-up mix. 

When warm-ups are over, 
though, Guszkowski is more 
than psyched for the game. If you 
want to come cheer Guszkowski 
on in the Jays’ next game, head to 
their next home game on Friday, 
Oct. 16, I promise your cheers 
won't be able to break Guszkows- 
ki’s focus. 


By CECILIA FURLONG 
Staff Writer 


Going into Saturday’s two 
games, the women’s volleyball 
team boasted an impressive 11-5 
record, yet were still looking for 
their first conference win. The 
competition wouldn’t get any 
easier, however, as Saturday’s 
match-ups featured conference 
rival Haverford, the team ranked 
22nd in the nation, followed by 
Eastern University, ranked 23rd. 
Hopkins ultimately fell in both 
of these contests. But the Jays 
bounced back with a win on 
Tuesday versus Washington Col- 
lege. 

In the first game against the 
Fords, the Jays held their own 
through the beginning, leading 
to a 10-10 tie midway through the 
game. An 11-3 run by the Fords, 
however, put the game out of 
reach for the Jays, who ultimately 
fell 20-25. 

The second game proved very 
similar to the first, as the teams 
found themselves knotted at 10- 
10 once more. 

The Fords again went ona run 
to jump out to a 17-12 lead before 
senior Rhea Alexander's four 
serves fueled the Jays’ own run, 


, bringing the game back into reach 


at 17-15. The Fords were not to be 
outdone, as they followed this 
with five straight points, seem- 
ingly putting the game on ice. 
Yet six straight points for the Jays 
closed the gap to 24-22 before a 
Hopkins error gave game two to 
the Fords 25-22. 

In what would prove to be 
the third and final game of the 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Staff Writer 


Bert's used to be the place to 
be on Sunday afternoons. It was 
the one day of the week that 
people ignored the faint scent 
of vomit, the unappetizing food 
and the inept service of the for- 
mer Charles Village restaurant in 
order to indulge themselves with 
hours of pure, joyous football. 
With NFL Sunday Ticket, plasma 
screens wall-to-wall, and booths 
crammed with fans of several 
different teams, Bert’s was a ha~ 
ven for the football fan. 

However, earlier last year, the 
unspeakable occurred as Bert 
closed his doors for good, leay- 
ing several Hopkins students 
staring through the windows 
into the black hole that was once 
their sanctuary. Unless you are a 
Ravens or Redskins fan, or your 
team is playing them, there’s a 
good shot that the game you want 
to watch is not going to make it 
on basic cable, So where's the 
next place to get your NFL fix? 

The Local Spots 

It didn't take long tor the two 
remaining Charles Village bars 
to capitalize on the NFL void that 
Bert's left in its wake. Both the 
Charles Village Pub (CVP) and 
PJ's Pub have recently signed onto 
Direct TV's “NFL Sunday Ticket” 
and are able to show most of the 


games. 
CVP is your best bet. The staff 
labels the televisions on Sunday 
morning so you can check where 
your game is playing in advance 
and try to snag a good table. 


ting one, But if you do, the pub 


Charles Village. 
PI's is much 


Sophomore Melissa Cole spikes the ball for a victory. 


match, Haverford wasted no 
time in jumping out to a 10-4 
lead, ultimately winning the 
game 25-12 and the match 3-0. 
Freshman Becky Paynter led the 
Jays with 22 assists and 14 digs, 
good for her sixth double-dou- 
ble of the season, while senior 
Katie Buckheit contributed nine 
digs. - 
“We will be playing Haverford 
again at the end of the season,” 
sophomore Sarah Feicht said, 


Spotting sports bars around B’more 
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Charles Village Pub, also known as CVP, has become more popular since Bert’s closed. 


is the better option for Sunday 
afternoons, offering good food, a 
“tailgate patio” in the back and a 
friendly, homey atmosphere. 

The Franchises 

The ESPN Zone in the Inner 
Harbor and The Greene Turtle in 
Fell’s Point are safe bets in terms 
of getting a table and ensuring 
that your game is on a TV close 
by. I'd give the edge to The Turtle 
simply because it’s the less-cor- 
porate of the two and the last 
time I went to the ESPN Zone 
they required a $10 purchase per 
hour which will inevitably put a 
strain on your wallet. 

The Kings 

One thing I’ve learned through 
my three years in Baltimore is 
when in doubt, trust the locals. 
Citysearch awarded the gold and 
silver prizes to Porter's Pub & 
Grille and Looney’s respectively 

_ and the combination of the two 
offers just about anything the 
average football fan could desire. 
While Porter's tends to provide a 
friendlier and more laid-back ex- 
perience, Looney’s (as the name 
suggests) is more likely to host a 
loud college crowd. 

Bert’s may be gone, but weep- 
ing is unnecessary. Baltimore of- 
fers plenty of alternatives to the 
football junkie in need of a fix; it’s 
just a matter of finding the place 
that’s best for you. — 


accommodating, but when you 
get down to it, it’s still PJ’s. The 
bar is dark and uncomfortably 
hot due to lack of air condition- 
ing or ventilation. Unlike CVP, 
PJ's offers a Sunday special with 
its $10 cheese pizza, but there’s 
usually only one waitress work- 
ing during the afternoon so ser- 
vice is inevitably going to be slow 
and that pizza is going to take 
about an hour to reach your table. 
As slow as the service may be, if 
you choose PJ's as your new Sun- 
day afternoon spot, you're going 
to have to order something. Bar 
owner Jerry Smith, a true capital- 


ac nee 
_ COURTESY OF PICKLES PUB 


Pickles Pub is located downtown near Camden Yards and has a Charm City feel. 


This, however, can prove to bea __ 
difficult feat. The bar is tiny and _ 
‘usually fills up a few minutes be-_ 

fore kickoff, so if you don’t have _ 
a seat by then, you're not get- _ 


has a great atmosphere, friendly _ 
and attentive staff, and excellent — 
food, making it the best football i 
experience you're going tofindin 


larger and more 


“! 


ist de Reape is Rnown we feu 


customers who just come for the — 


games and order 
the menu. 


The Charm 


“and because of the 
match on Saturday, 
we know what we 
need to do to win 
and that we most 
certainly can win 
that match and go 
on to the NCAAs.” 
In the second 
match of the day 
for the Jays, the 
offense was nev- 
er able to find a 
rhythm against 
Eastern, as Hop- 
kins hit. The East- 
ern Eagles cruised 
to a 25-20, 25-23, 25- 
16 sweep behind an 
overpowering  of- 
fense that hit .322. 
Brittany Zimmer 
and Carolyn Mick- 
elson combined for 
13 kills to lead the 
Jays’ offense, as 
Paynter added 12 
assists and Alex- 
ander compiled 14 


digs. 
FILE PHOTO “It’s always 
tough to have a few 


consecutive losses, 
but we are handling it really well 
as a team,” Zendff stated. “We 
have accepted that we need to 
work really hard and strive to 
improve every day in order to do 
well, but we have full confidence 
that we are capable of meeting 
our goals,” 

The Jays’ three-game losing 
streak would come to an abrupt 
end Tuesday night, as théy trav- 
eled to Chestertown, Md. to face 
conference foe Washington. After 


This Weekend 
SUNDAY - 1 p.m. 

Cincinnati @ Baltimore 
Oakland @ N.Y. Giants 


SUNDAY - 4 p.m. 
Houston @ Arizona 
New England @ Denver 


SUNDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 
Indianapolis @ Tennessee 


MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 
N.Y. Jets @ Miami 


being swept twice on Saturday, 
the Jays would reverse roles, beat- 
ing Washington in three straight 
sets and securing their first con- 
ference win of the season. This 
sweep makes it the 19th straight 
Jay sweep of the Shorewomen. 

Hopkins offense was in full 
force from the beginning of the 
match as they combined for their 
fourth best offensive perfor- 
mance of the season, hitting .306 
as a team. 

The first game was a decisive 
25-11 victory, as Hopkins wasted 
no time in getting on the score- 
board. With the game knotted at 
5-5, the Jays went on a 7-0 run, 
ultimately closing out the game 
behind a service ace by senior 
Allison Cappelaere and two kills 
by Feich. ‘ 

The Jays continued to pour o 
the offense in the second game, 
as they turned a 14-13 lead mid- 
way through the game into a 25- 
16 win. 

The third game would be the 
closest of the three, as the two 
teams continued to change leads. 
The Jays pushed a one point 16- 
15 lead over the Shorewomen to 
22-17 before Washington made it 
close at 24-22. A kill by Zenoff, 
however, would close out the 
game for the Jays and put them 
back in the winning column. 

Cappelaere would lead the 
Jays with her double-double of 11 
kills and 12 digs. Zenoff would 
add 10 kills to the offensive col- 
umn as Paynter would chip in 31 
assists. 

The Jays travel to Swarth- 
more tonight, Oct. 8 to play the 
Garnett. 


Din You Know! 


With the Vikings’ 30-23 win over the 
Packers on onde) night, Brett Favre 
became the first quarterback in history 
to win at least one game against all 32 
NFL teams. Favre won his first start 
against Green Bay after having previ 
ously started nearly every game for the 
Packers from 1992-2007. 


SPORTS CALenpap 


Friday, Oct. 9: 
Water Polo vs. George Washington, 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct, 10: 
W. Volleyball vs. Gettysburg, 1 p.m 
Women’s Soccer vs. Gettysburg 1 p.m 
Men’s Soccer vs. Dickinson, 4 p.m. 


M. soccer outlasts Mules in double overtime 


Blue Jays upend conference-unbeaten Muhlenberg 2-1, now tied atop Centennial standings 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


In the first 75 minutes, the 
tempo of the match was up and 
down, as neither team was able 
In dramatic fashion, the Hop- to establish itself. Muhlenberg 
kins men’s soccer team handed 
Muhlenberg its first conference 
loss of the season, beating the 
Mules 2-1 in double-overtime 
Saturday night. 

In the 104% minute of the 
match, junior Evan Kleinberg’s 
cross was kicked into the 
Muhlenberg goal by a Mules 
defender to give the Blue Jays a 
thrilling victory in Centennial 
Conference play. The win was 
the fourth straight for the Jays, 
who improved their record to 
10-2-0 (3-1-0), while the Mules 
fell to 6-3-0 (3-1-0). 

“It was a battle Saturday 
night, they came out hard but 
we got the better of them. [We] 
didn’t give up [when we were] 
down 1-0 late in the game. The 
fans were wild, but we shut 
them up by handling busi- 
ness,” Kleinberg said. “I think 
we're going to ride it through 
the rest of 
the season 
and_ don’t 


Hopkins 2 


Haverford 1 expect to scored first, when Mike Geh- 
lose again. rmann took the ball, dribbled 
I'm feeling down the left side and fired a 


really good about making a real 


hard shot inside the left post in 
far run this year.” 


the 75" minute. The Jays took 


less than three minutes to re- 
spond. Sophomore Sean Duggan 
played the ball to junior Scott 
Bukoski near the top of the box. 


FILE PHOTO 
Sophomore co-captain Corey Adams and the Jays are now tied for first place in the conference. 


Muhlenberg goalie Jason Dan- 
iels was drawn out, and Bukoski 
chipped the ball over his head for 
the score, knotting the score at 1- 
1. The goal was Bukoski’s 10 of 


Kase, Lachman help Jays outlast Muhlenberg 


By MARCEL DUARTE 
For the News-Letter 


Both the offense and defense 
played consistently, even with 
a great deal of pressure dealt by 
the school’s intensity. Sophomore 
wide receiver Sam Wernick felt 
that the Jay defense made things 
go very smoothly on the other 


Playing in a homecoming 
game is always fun. That is un- 
less you are the Hopkins football 
team playing at Muhlenberg in 


front of a school full of side of the field. 
hostile fans. Then it’s “The atmosphere 
more like a battle. But the was really intense 


Blue Jays came out fight- 
ing on Saturday night to 
defeat the Mules 40-27 in 
their own home. 

In a step backwards from de- 
fending their title as Conference 
Champions, the Mules were out- 


alti(ilyse-avae because it was their 

homecoming game, 

but we took the crowd 
out of the game early,” Wernick 
said. “Our defense stepped up 
from the very beginning and 
set the tone for the entire game. 


start off with a 13-3 lead. 

The Jays kept it going in the 
second quarter by producing a 
touchdown rush via senior run- 
ning back and co-captain An- 
drew Kase. He powered it in for 
a one yard run after the Jays put 
together a successful eight play, 
54 yard drive. Only two minutes 
later, sophomore strong safety 
Kale Sweeney recovered a fumble 
on the Muhlenburg 36 yard line. 
Tomlin then threw one up for a 
31 yard touchdown reception by 
junior Tucker Michels. 

Even though the Jays prevailed 
in the first half, Muhlenburg was 
not going to slip away so 
quietly. The Mules came 
out in the second half and 
temporarily shifted the 
momentum back _ their 
way as they put together 
some quick drives to make 
the game close. 

Muhlenburg’s offense 
had some speedy and suc- 
cessful drives at the start 
of the second half to get 
their team back in the 
game. Two quick touch- 
down passes in the third 
quarter put the Mules 
within 10 points and all 
of a sudden the Jays had a 
threat on their hands. 

Sophomore cornerback 
Sam Eagleson, who was 
part of a defense that had 
three interceptions for the 
day, saw the offense pick 
the defense back up in the 
second half. 


the season, which leads the team 
and Centennial Conference. 


The rest of regulation saw the | 
score tied at 1-1, and the game | 
overtime. | 
| soccer team traveled to Penn- 


went into 
After a scoreless first 
overtime period, the 
game went into a sec- 
ond 10 minute over- 
time. At the 104-min- 
ute mark, senior Max 
Venker played a ball 
over the Mules defense 
to a streaking Klein- 
berg, who collected the 
ball near the end line 
and crossed it in front 
of the goal. A Muhlen- 
berg defender, in an at- 
tempt to clear the ball, 
kicked it into the upper 
net, giving Hopkins 
the 2-1 victory on an 
own-goal. 

“The Muhlenberg 
game was huge for us. 
We have had a good 
season so far, but were 
still seeking that huge 
win” Venker said. “Sat- 
urday night’s win was 
very big for us as it got 
us that big away win. Coming 
up we have two really big home 
games against Dickinson and 
York [which] will ultimately de- 
cide where we land in the NCAA 
tournament. We’re looking for- 
ward to finishing the season 
strong.” 

Senior goalie Ravi Gill, who 
was named Centennial Confer- 
ence Defensive Player of the 
Week, echoed Venker’s senti- 
ment. “The Muhlenberg game 
was a big win for us, both in 
terms of our position in the 
table as well as the confidence 
boost that it gave us” Gill said. 

See M. SOCCER, Pace B10 


W. soccer deleats Fords 
for seventh-straight win 


By CHIP HARSH 
Stal? Writer 


Last Saturday the women's 


sylvania to face off against Cen- 
tennial Conference opponent 
Haverford. The 2-1 victory, the 
team’s seventh straight, was due 
to a pair of goals from Erin Staf- 


| ford and Erica Suter. The win 


notched the squad’s national 
rank from 10 to nine. With less 
than half the regular season left, 
their record stands at 9-2 but 
more importantly 4-0 in Confer- 
ence play. 

Coach Leo Weil anticipated 
some difficulty playing away at 
Haverford’s old fashioned grass 
field. “The team .. should be 
pleased about winning against a 
good team, that was aggressive, on 


a bad field, and away,” Weil said. 

The first goal of the game was 
Stafford’s in the third minute. 
During an offensive push Staf- 
ford dribbled across the top of 
the box from the right and got 
a solid left foot on the ball. The 
unassisted goal is Erin’s third of 
the season and 10th at Hopkins. 
Mind you, Stafford is a sharp- 
shooter with a career shooting 
percentage of about .250. 

The rest of the first half lacked 
goals scored but senior goal- 
keeper Karen Guszkowski was 
proving her reputation for con- 
sistency, making three saves. On 
the season, Guszkowski has eight 
shutouts and goals against aver- 
age of .54, or about one goal ev- 
ery 168 minutes. 

The Jays are a team that comes 

SEE W. SOCCER, Pace B10 


FILE PHOTO 
Sophomore Erica Suter had an assist on senior Erin Stafford’s game winning goal. 


Hopkins tennis places high at ITA Regional 


By ERIC GOODMAN 


Sports Editor 


Over the past few weeks, 
athletes from both the men and 
women’s varsity tennis teams 


the men and women’s squads 
fared very well at the event these 
past two weekends. 

Senior David Maldow, the 
number one seed, made it to the 
championship match on Sun- 


COURTESY OF JHU ATHLETIC DEPT. 


Senior David Maldow reached the singles finals for the second consecutive year. 


University’s Eric Shulman 6-2, 6- 
2, the second year in a row that 
Maldow bested Shulman in the 
ITA semi-finals. 

Hopkins men’s tennis was also 
represented in the doubles cham- 
pionship draw. Junior Casey 
Blythe and sophomore Jacob 
Barnaby were paired together, 
but fell in the semi-finals. 

Other notable performances 
for the men’s side included sopho- 
more Warren Elgort and fresh- 
man Andy Hersh, who made it to 
the quarterfinals of the champion- 
ship doubles draw. Freshman Will 
Grist, playing singles, made it to 
the round of sixteen before losing 
to eventual champion Shulman. 

The women’s team also fared 
well at the ITA Southeast Region- 
al two weekends ago. 

Freshman Nandita Krishnan 
and sophomore Carolyn War- 
ren were seeded third in doubles 
but managed to reach the finals 
against Carnegie Mellon’s Laura 
Chen and Ashley Herrick. But 
the Jays duo fell two sets to one 
6-2, 4-6, 10-8. 


“Our defense let up big 
plays that took no time 
off the clock,” Eagleson 
said, “But when it started 


participated in the International 
Tennis Association (ITA) South- 
east Regional Championship as a 
part of the fall tennis season. Both 


day, losing to Hayden White of 
Washington & Lee University 6- 
2, 6-2. To reach the final, Maldow 
Newport 


Warren also fell in the singles 
semifinals to Chen in straight 
sets, her only loss of the fall. sea- 


FILE PHOTO 
Quarterback Hewitt Tomlin passed for 224 yards and three touchdowns in the Jays victory. 
bested Christopher 


played for most of the game and 
dropped to 1-3 overall and 0-2 
in conference play. Meanwhile, 
Hopkins continues to dominate, 
improving to 4-1 overall and 3-0 


They took a lot of stress off the 
offense and made it easier to 
play.” 

Taking advantage of five first 
half turnovers, the Jays rolled 


in the conference. through the Mules and strung 
The Jays’ defense was nearly together some relentless drives. 
unstoppable, controlling the Kicker and Centennial Confer- 


ence Special Teams Player of the 
Week Alex Lachman began the 
first quarter with two field goals. 
A touchdown pass by quarter- 
back Hewitt Tomlin to tight end 
Brian Hopkins helped the Jays 


game from the very beginning. 
They out-thought, out-hustled 
and just simply outplayed their 
opponents, leading to a dominat- 
ing first half and going back to 
the locker room with a 27-3 lead. 


to look better for Muhlenburg, 
our offense kept putting them 
away.” 

Early on in the fourth quar- 
ter, Tomlin hit Brian Hopkins 
again for another touchdown to 
make the score 34-17 with 10:44 
remaining. When it seemed 
that the Jays had run away with 
it again, Muhlenburg found a 
way to kick a 35 yard field goal 
and recover an onsides kick. 
Then with one play, a 59 yard 

SEE FooTsatt, Pace B10 


INSIDE 


Field Hockey: Athlete of the Week: 


Double Overtime Thriller | Karen Guszkowski 
After dropping a stunner to | Senior women’s soccer goalie 

Haverford on Saturday, the field | Karen Guszkowski has been stel- 

hockey squad took on #8 TCNJ | lar this season for the Jays, saving 


in Ewing, NJ. Junior Ariana 

Branchini scored the game-win- 

ner in the 95th minute. Page B10 
tas ce Rukh eae 


oth} +4 . 
j 4 


Pe Es, 


42 shots while allowing just four 


goals. Her efforts have the Jays 
_ranked ninth in D3. 


Page B11 


Sports Safety: 
Weightlifting Tips 


In light of the recent incident | 
at USC, in which football star Sta- | 
fon Johnson was seriously hurt | 
during a weightlifting session, | 
sports editor Kat Baselice pro- | 


vides safety tips. Page B11 
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i 


d opkins 3, Goucher 0 


Hopkins 2, Muhlenberg 0 
(20T) 


ATHLETICS SCOREBOARD 


Hopkins 2, TCNJ 4 (207) 


Hopkins 10, Cal-Lutheran 0 


Hopkins 40, Muhienberg 27 


son, finishing with a 10-1 record. 


Hopkins 2, Haverford 4 


